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8 HE junior high school presents a By weights are recorded on small mimeo- 

ra complex problem in heaith educa- M t Stol b h graphed forms sent to the classroom 

to tion. | Departmentalized — teaching, argare orzenbac teachers, and recorded on a classroom 

3 changing physical needs, varied and puz- Canton, Ohio weight record. Each pupil has his own i 

c zling views as to the demands of future weight graph, and he keeps his own weight 

an vocations, broadening social activities, ee record. The pupils are encouraged to in- 

Z awakened interest in personal SPO SATSNCS, describing the adaptation of health terest themselves in growing rather than 

"i all present a bewildering array of adjust- lessons to junior high school classes. in a height-weight-age standard; but we 

2 ments for the student in the seventh, The lesson outlines were prepared do find a monthly weighing an excellent 

2 eighth, and ninth grades. A well rounded hate el Pio Pine satned eer influence in establishing a healthful rou- 

F3 health program, to meet this situation and J. Roberts, Professor and pnean tine of living. lor the workers in the 

= actually to function in the lives of the Department of Home Economics, system, these figures are an excellent aid ’ 

g pupils, must utilize every service at the University of Chicago. More re- in isolating many individual cases that j 
a command of the schoc!l to obtain maxi- cently the outlines were expanded need attention. The pamphlet, “Weighing 
: a mum results for both teacher and pupil, aA y ee ae and Measuring of School Children,” by 
. 4 and eventually the home and community. -pelvestst Anne Whitney, is most authoritative and 
7 The organization of Unit I proved to be important, and we used the information 
es empty detailed problem and by the end healthy boys and girls were first pre- 4S the basis ad our weighing program, q 
U of the unit, we felt that the program it seat We found this device an excel Several other general factors are 
> 2 the whole year was in good running order. lent starting point from which to progress "eeded in a well rounded program, as in- 
;= The first step was to obtain the consent to the underlying factors which influence dicated in the unit outline, and daily we 
3 and support of the superintendent and appearance and personality; and the items 4F¢ finding opportunities to accent the ; 
2 principal for the general , and their making up an attractive and vital per- Program. Che dental examinations have q 
é help has proved invaluable in securing co- sonality were discussed. been made by the schogl dentist, and the 
operation from the various departments. Pictures of healthy and unhealthy boys ‘teachers are encouraging the pupils to j 
The actual teaching of the subject matter ore next presented and the class drew have defects remedied. The routine of \ 
; is carried on in the hygiene classes by the their own conclusions as to the probable Physical examinations is cared for the ‘ 
) seventh and eighth grade teachers. At jcasons for the differences. The most Same as other years, and the school nurse i 





present, I am supervising the work since striking illustration in this lesson comes 8 arranging conferences with the cases 
I am the home economics teacher, and the when five pictures of fourteen year old ™ need of special attention. 













physical education, art, and general science j,5... in varying nutritional stages are pre- The cafeteria manager has shown a 
teachers are all correlating their programs canted at the same time as a picture of Splendid spirit of cooperation, and will 
to support the classroom teaching. five ears of corn in varying stages of de- arrange her program to mect the needs 
The el aap of the series of units, Of velopment. This may be made into a Ff the children. 
which greta the ek — HETIECS cians project by having the class bring in [he physical education program en- 
in the following statement: pictures of themselves and their friends courages students to enter into the vari- 
T.1- Py P ; FC $ " “ ¢ e,6 ° P 
Take stock of just what this person is and also the ears of corn to arrange their us activities, and this is an admirable 
that you have been accustomed to call by own display. cornerstone in any health program, The 
your name, see where you stand, what Weighing and measuring is done stadium is the center of much outdoor 





you have to go on, what desirable mate- monthly by the physical education teach-  piay, and competitive athletics with other 
rials you have on hand to build with, and ers. This insures all possible accuracy, schools are minimized as much as possible. 
what others you can go out and get.” since the children are weighed at the same Fruits, vegetables, milk and milk dishes, 

Since the junior high school boy and hour, in the same gymnasium clothing, on whole cereals, meat and meat substitutes, 
girl are intensely alive, and intensely in- the same scales; and the Baldwin-Wood and simple desserts form the basis for the 
terested in their appearance, pictures of measuring strips, pasted on the wall in the foods work in home economics. Food 
si a physical education instructors’ office, are a combinations are carefully introduced, and 

" Positive Health Series, Women’s Foundation <caticfactory way of taking height. The meal patterns are worked out in theory 
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and in the laboratory. The incentive to 
eat healthful foods is very strong when 
the pupil has prepared them herself. 

The work of Unit I, since it is general 
in its nature, will continue throughout the 
year. After teaching this unit, we find 
the pupils eager to study and apply further 
knowledge, and we are hoping to find an 
improvement in the health and happiness 
of the pupils by the end cf the year. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR TEACHERS 

Roberts—“‘Nutrition Work with Chil- 
dren,’ University of Chicago Press. 

Chaplin & Strecker—“Signs of Health 
in Childhood,” American Child Health 
Association, 

Joint Committee Report—N. E. A. and 
A. M. A., 1930. i 

Pupitt REFERENCES 

Winslow & Hahn—“New Healthy Liv- 
ing”—Book II, Charles E. Merril Co. 

Emerson & Betts—“Living at Our Best.” 

Burkhart, Chambers & Maroney—‘Per- 
sonal & Public Health,” Lyons & Car- 
nahan. 

MATERIALS 

Classroom Weight Records—American 
Child Health Association. 

My Health Report—Philadelphia Dairy 
Council. 

Pictures of healthy and unhealthy chil- 
dren—Extension Service, U. S. Dept of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Directions for Weighing and Measur- 
ing—National Dairy Council. 

“Weighing and Measuring of School 
Children’—Anne Whitney, American 
Health Association. 


Unit | 
General Health and Growth 
Upper Grades—7, 8, 9 
1. Purpose 

To develop in the pupil the attitude that 
health is a means of enriching life and 
not as an end in itself. 

To assist the pupil in discovering some 
of the fundamental laws of health. 

To create in the child a determination 
to practice those health habits which are 
necessary to attain health. 

II. Supsyect MATTER 
A. How an individual can judge his own 
health, 

-It is possible to tell by the appear- 
ance of a child whether or not he is 
healthy. 

.Growth is one indication of health. 
A weight and height record will 
serve as a steady measure of growth, 
. A physical examination will show the 
need of certain body parts for cor- 
rection and adjustment. 

.A dental examination will reveal de- 
fects of the teeth and gums in need 
of treatment and correction. 

.A daily health inspection will assist 
in the good health habits. 

B. How an individual can help to secure 
and maintain health. 
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1. Eat the right amount of wholesome 
food. 

2. Get enough sleep and rest. 

3. Play and exercise outdoors regularly. 

4. Respect and observe community 
health measures. 

5. Observe rules which govern personal 
and public safety. 

III. TreacHi1nc SuGcEsTIons 


A. Method of judging the health of boys 


and girls. 

. General appearance. 

a. Discuss with the group the method 
by which they judge the attractive- 
ness of an alert, vital personality. 
(1) Enumerate traits which make 

up personality. 
(2) Discuss the value of health in 
attaining a successful one. 
b. Specify the particular points used 
in judging outward appearances as: 
(1) Well-developed body with firm 
muscles, good skin, and mod- 
erate padding. 

(2) A glowing skin, reddish pink 
mouth, and smooth glossy hair. 

(3) A bright expressive face, with 
clear eyes free from circles. 

(4) A good posture with erect 
head, chest up, abdomen in line 
with chest; an elastic step. 

(5) A happy disposition. 

. Increase in weight and height is an 
indication of growth. (Growth is 
one indication of health.) 

a. Discuss factors which influence 
growth, 

b. Emphasize the point that a steady 
weight gain is more important than 
a certain weight at a given time. 
However, it is sometimes interest- 
ing to know how our weights com- 
pare with those of other boys end 
girls of the same height and age. 

c. Discuss with class the need for 
standardized method of taking 
heights and weights. (Discussion 
to follow suggested readings and 
precede classroom weighing. See 
directions for weighing and meas- 
uring attached.) 

3. Physical examination. 

a. Discuss with class other methods 
by which health can be measured. 
(1) Physical examination will show 

need of certain body parts for 
correction and adjustments. 
Discussion should precede the 
actual examination. 

b. Emphasize the value of regular 
physical examinations as a posi- 
tive health measure. 

c. Create a feeling of interest in the 
health examination and establish 
feeling that the doctor is a friend. 

d. Arouse in pupils an interest in 
knowing the “why” and “how” of 
the physical examination. (This to 
be followed immediately by the 
suggested reading assignments) 

. Dental examination. 


a. The lesson to accompany the den- 
tal examination should, like that 
for the physical examination, aim 
largely to create in the pupils a 
favorable attitude toward the ex- 
amination and to inform them 
through their own reading and 
class discussion of the need for 
regular and thorough dental exam- 
inations and the correction of de- 
fects. A lesson will follow later 
on the formation and development 
of the teeth and bony framework 
of the body. 

5. Daily inspection. 

a. Class enumerate the various things 
which each of them can do every 
day to keep themselves and their 
classmates healthy. These sugges- 
tions will group themselves under 
two general headings: 

(1) Habits of personal cleanliness 
which relate to health—clean 
hands, ears, et cetera. 

(2) Observation of simple precau- 
tions against exposing others 
to an infection with which we 
may be suffering a cold. 

. Through class discussion of above 
suggestions create in the members 
a favorable attitude toward a daily 
inspection which will help to keep 
the entire group healthy. 

. Encourage class to plan an organi- 
zation for a simple, effective daily 
inspection. 

It is suggested that the teacher 
check the eye, ear, throat, nose, 
and skin conditions which do not 
appear normal. These aspects of 
the inspection which pertain chiefly 
to cleanliness features may be han- 
dled by the pupils. It is urged, 
however, that a definite plan be 
followed, and that a regular record 
of results be kept. 

B. How can an individual help to secure 
and maintain health? 

The following points are not to be 
formally taught at this time. Out- 
lines to cover these subjects will 
follow during the school year. The 
factors which influence health are 
mentioned here because it is desir- 
able to encourage the formation of 
certain habits before it is possible to 
present formal lessons on them. 

. Boys and girls should be encouraged 
to adopt the following habits as 
occasion permits: 

a. Eat food adequate in amount and 
kind. 

b. Sleep and rest regularly a sufficient 
amount. 

c. Exercise regularly in the fresh air 
and sunshine. 


d. Observe measures for protecting 
personal and public health. 


e. Take precautions which mean 
safety to yourself and others. 
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By 
Virginia Smith Norton 


Denver, Colorado 


in high school,” Miss Alice 
Menke of the Home Making 
and Child Care Class at North High 
School, Denver, Colorado, recently said, 
“a layette as a layette has no meaning. 
But a project, involving the handling and 
purchasing of these small items for a 
definite purpose, is a sure way to fix ina 
girl’s mind, for future reference, the 
knowledge of the essential articles com- 
prising a compiete layette.” 

And this was the basic principle behind 
the interesting project carried out in 
North’s Home Making and Child Care 
Class, as Miss Menke described it to me. 

The Baby Shop of Daniels and Fishers 
extended their full co-operation to us. 
As the first lesson of the project the de- 
partment manager was asked to give an 
illustrated lecture on the ideal layette. 
This was presented as an informal ex- 
plantation of the utility and hygienic value 
of each small garment and accessory, and 
was given in the auditorium of the store. 
As the description of each slip or binder 
or shirt was made, enough of the in- 
dividual articles were passed around the 
room by saleswomen from the shop, that 
each student might handle them and ob- 
serve the details. The prices of all items 
were given, and recommendations made as 
to the most appropriate expenditures at 
each income level. 

At the second meeting of the class, the 
suggestion made that the students plan 
and purchase a layette for a needy ex- 
pectant mother, met with enthusiasm, and 
the choice of a mother was made. I told 
the girls of a case that had recently come 
to my notice. This was of a young woman 
who had been at one time a student of the 
class. After completing college, she had 
married a young man of as excellent char- 
acter as herself, but one who was not fully 
prepared to meet the problem of support- 
ing his family in the present-day state of 
financial and employment competition. 
The birth of their child was coming at a 
time when the family was facing unem- 
ployment and straitened financial condi- 
tions. 

The choice of this young woman gave 
the class a definite goal and confidence 
that their efforts would not be spent in 
vain; that their gift would be appreci- 
ated and well cared for. 

The entire class entered into a lively 
discussion of ways and means for pur- 
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Photograph courtesy of Daniels and Fisher 


This is a model layette on which the Denver class based their project 


chasing the layette. One of the students 
proposed asking the co-operation of the 
Clothing and Foods classes in giving a 
Style Show and Tea to which the public 
would be invited as paying guests. Then 
plans were laid for the actual layette. The 
fulfillment of these plans would depend 
largely on the receipts from the proposed 
Tea, but a general budget of thirty to 
thirty-five dollars was recommended. The 
layette must be adequate, comfortable, and 
attractive, with the least possible expendi- 
ture. 

Since the doctors are saying, “cotton 
and wool,” such items as shirts, binders, 
bands and hose could be obtained at less 
cost than in all wool or silk and wool. It 
was decided that another saving could 
be made by purchasing the materials for 
the dainty little slips, the flannel wrap- 
pers, and the white petticoats, and having 
these made up by the Sewing class. A 
bassinette could be made by the class and 
all! donations would be gladly accepted. 
A committee of three was appointed to do 
the buying as recommendations were 
passed upon by the class. 

For the next few weeks the whole Home 
Economics Department was actively en- 
gaged with the layette project. The Cos- 
tume Design and Dressmaking classes 
hurried on their creation of costumes in 
street, sport, evening, and home and 
school wear, for the Style Show; the 
Foods classes planned the preparation and 
serving of the Tea; and the layette in 
the closet of the Child Care class was 
gradually growing. 

Students who were in both the Child 
Care and Sewing classes took over the 


making of three flannel wrappers; six 
dresses; one white petticoat; four sheets 
for the bassinette, made from sugar sacks 
(that had been donated), banded at the 
top with pink; six pillow cases; an oil- 
cloth pad to take the place of a rubber 
one; and the lining for the bassinette. 
The latter was made from a fine grade of 
pink cheese cloth. The total cost of the 
materials for these items was about $5.00. 

A large bread basket, costing $1.75, was 
purchased for the bassinette. One of the 
students in the class, who was exceptional- 
ly artistic, asked to take the basket home 
to decorate. She gave it several coats of 
white undercoat paint to build up a sur- 
face, then finished with a light blue enamel. 
She modeled Tinker Toy figures in vari- 
ous phases of activity for the decoration, 
then enameled these in bright colors. No 
one could ask for a lovelier bassinette 
when this basket was completed with the 
pink lining made by the Sewing class. 

The Style Show and Tea were as suc- 
cessful as had been hoped. A small charge 
of fifteen cents per person was made, and 
the final receipts paid for the food served, 
and left a remainder of approximately 
thirty-one dollars, 

At the following meeting of the Child 
Care class, this total sum was carefully 
budgeted to give as much leeway as pos- 
sible in purchasing the layette. Price lists 
were assiduously studied. It was found 
necessary to decrease the number of such 
garments as shirts, binders, etc., from four 
of each, as recommended by Daniels and 
Fishers, to three each, and to provide 
only one dozen diapers instead of three or 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Food Preparation 


On a Commercial Basis 


home economics. teachers to 
maintain a desirable level for their courses 
in the high school curriculum. Tradition 
is a hard thing to overcome and for too 
many years “cooking” and “sewing” 
classes served largely as a solution of the 
problem of what to do with the girl who 
was unable to meet the requirements in 
the academic subjects. Fortunately an 
enrichment of the home economics course 
has, to a large extent, overcome this dif- 
ficulty but there are still many problems 
to face. 

One of these is the problem of making 
the course vital and providing the pupil 
with technique, knowledge, and _ ability 
which will make it possible for her to 
obtain remunerative employment which re- 
quires the kind of training which she has 
received in her home economics course. 
We are asked continually, “What can I 
do when I graduate except teach if I 
take the home economics course?” Many 
a girl is honestly interested in the various 
subjects and often has a particular apti- 
tude for some one of the many branches 
offered but she fails to see any connection 
between the study of this subject and a 
future livelihood: except through teaching 
and, fortunately, she often realizes that 
this is not a field for which she is suited. 

How may the teacher of home eco- 
nomics make her particular subject answer 
this question? There are many handicaps 
with which a teacher may be faced when 
she tries to meet this challenge, among 
them the crowded school with its result- 


CERTAIN degree of difficulty 
A still persists in the efforts of 


ing limited laboratory space and inade- 
quate equipment to make the work truly 
vocational. 

Such are the conditions in the Haverhill 
High School but to a certain extent these 
have been overcome in carrying out the 
work in the advanced food classes. These 
classes are part of the Vocational Home- 
making Department but lacking proper 
physical conditions they had, until recent- 
ly, followed the more conventional type 
of food work. 

This past year, however, it was decided 
to organize the work on a commercial 
project basis and so, in addition to meal 
service, units in catering, cafeteria and 
tea room management, and food shops 
were planned and carried out. Since the 
girls had already had two full years of 
food work in the high school, it was not 
thought necessary to spend too much time 
in general instruction and methods but 
the aim was to create good habits and 
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systematic methods of work; to develop 
speed; and to train in the handling of 
large quantities of food easily, quickly, 
and with as little waste as possible. 

As a preliminary step the school lunch 
room (which is under separate manage- 
ment) co-operated by letting the class 
prepare each day, for a specified period, 
some particular dish of its own choosing. 
This gave opportunity for practice in 
quantity preparation within a set time and 
served its purpose admirably. 

The “catering class’ which followed 
proved to be so popular with its patrons 
that it was difficult to leave the work at 
the end of the scheduled time. Requests 
for the services of the class were numer- 
ous and, in addition to catering for lunch- 
eons, teas, and similar functions, the class 
prepared refreshments for many parties. 
Opportunity was also provided for pupils 
to go into private homes to assist in the 
preparation and serving of meals, teas, 
and refreshments for any occasion, for 
which the girls received suitable pay on 
an hourly basis. Among the most success- 
ful catering ventures was a tea served 
to a guild of one of the local churches. 
We welcomed this request for our services 
with much pleasure as it offered the addi- 
tional advantage of acquainting a large 
group of leading women of the city with 
the work of the Home Economics depart- 
ment, of which most of them knew very 
little. Now, several months after the 
function, we are still hearing pleasant 
echoes of the “excellent food, splendid 
service, and charming manners of the 
girls.” There is no doubt in the minds of 
the pupils regarding the commercial pos- 
sibilities of catering. 

Because of a school enrolment nearly 
twice as large as the building was original- 
ly intended for, we have no department 
dining room and al] phases of the work 
must be carried on in the laboratory, hence 
the ingenuity of the foods instructor and 
pupils was severely taxed when it came 
to planning arrangements for a tea room 
and cafeteria. The laboratory, as the 
photograph shows, offers little opportunity 
for setting up an attractive dining room 
of any kind but an ingenious use of 
screens to hide the gas ranges and careful 
placing of tables and a cashier’s desk gave 
the eminently satisfactory result shown 
in the picture. 

Posters and menu cards for the tea 
room were made by the girls and a gen- 
eral announcement of its opening was sent 
to the faculty, our ever ready and willing 
patrons. This unit included not only the 


_ By 
Annie D. Scott 


Head of Household Arts, 

High School, Haverhill, Massachusetts 
preparation and serving of luncheon and 
tea room dishes with the attendant prac- 
tice in waitress service, taking and filling 
of orders, and courteous attention on the 
part of a hostess, but also the planning of 
equipment, decoration, financing, and other 
items of operation were studied and dis- 
cussed. 

Similar procedure was followed with 
the cafeteria and the two units gave ample 
opportunity for a comparative study of 
equipment, set-up, management, labor, and 
overhead expenses of the two types of 
business. These units were supplemented 
by a talk to the class given by a tea and 
lunch room manager. 

The food shop was planned to give the 
pupils an idea of how a woman in her 
own home may turn her ability to prepare 
good food into additional income with 
little overhead, and also how with a small 
rented space and efficient contributors a 
“food exchange” may become a thriving 
business. 

In addition to these regular units of 
work special orders for food were re- 
ceived and filled by the class or by groups 
within the class when the orders were 
small. An order book was kept and such 
interesting items as “forty jellied salads” 
for an evening entertainment of a local 
club, “three varieties of sandwiches for 
a garden party of fifty” were to be found 
on its pages. 

The unexpected financial success of the 
first season proved to the girls beyond a 
doubt that there is a commercial value to 
a woman’s ability to prepare and serve 
first class food products and has given 
them a very definite idea that avenues, 
other than teaching, may be a source of in- 
come to the graduate of the Home Eco- 
nomics department of the public high 
school. 


Note: Readers who are interested in the 
idea of having advanced foods classes pian 
for commercial work, will find an article 
in the December, 1930 number of PRAC- 
TICAL HOME ECONOMICS helpful. This 
is written by Helen Vickery describing a 
class in catering in the Bosse High School 
in Evansville, Indiana, and tells how the 
girls organized a group to study catering, 
then put their knowledge to practical use 
in the preparation of food for various 
school functions, for clubs and individuals. 
A study of table decorations and flower 
arrangements was included in the course 
and much enthusiasm was evidenced by 
the girls and by the people they served. 
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The Bread of the Basques 


By 
Dorothy Gladys 


Spicer 


Note: Many and curious are the legends 
and folk lore that have grown up in dif- 
ferent countries around certain articles of 
food—especially bread. In traveling 
around Europe, Mrs. Spicer has gathered 
together a great number of these and we 
have asked her to tell you about them 
for your food study classes. This, dealing 
with the bread of the Basque country, that 
section of southern France bordering on 
Spain —is the first of an interesting series. 
Others will follow in early issues. 


Above we see the miller’s boy in a 
Basque town; below the girl who de- 
livers bread to the Hotel St. Jean de Luz 
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HE story of the Basques, like that 

of any other people, might almost 

be told in terms of its bread; for 
bread, the world over, symbolizes love of 
native heath, the token of things spiritual, 
and the essence of things material. The 
long, crusty bread of the Basque Land, 
the coarse, black bread of Russia, the flat, 
thin bread of Armenia, the hard, brittle 
bread of Scandinavia, the sour, rye bread 
of Germany—no matter what its color, 
character, or consistency, to the folk of 
any given country their own bread is 
best. This sentiment is expressed by the 
many homely sayings of which bread is 
the subject. 

“Bread is better than the song of birds,” 
declares the Dane. “As good as bread,” 
compliments the Frenchman. “The staff 
of Life,” says the Syrian. “All sorrows 
are less with bread,” laughs the Spaniard. 
“The bread of my land,” sings the Rou- 
manian, “though to others hard and bitter, 
to me is sweet.” 

“To us bread is sacred,” said an elder- 
ly Basque woman, who, married to an 
American in her youth, has lived for 
years in the United States. “In country 
places, our old people still mark with their 
knives the sign of the cross on each loaf 
before cutting it. And bread must never 
be thrown away like a common thing. As 
children we were taught to eat 
crumb, but if, after the meal, any scraps 
or tiny bits remained on the table, these 
were gathered up and either fed to the 
birds and animals or else burned on the 
hearth. Have you ever seen bread in our 
waste pans?” the old woman demanded. 

The writer shook her head. She had 
seen everything else in native waste pans, 
but never bread. 

“No, we never throw away bread like 
cther food. It is holy. It is like the body 
of Christ. It must be burned as you 
would burn an ancient flag. I never 
could get used to the dreadful waste of 
bread in your country. Your garbage cans 
are full of it!” 

“But what did you do with your odd 
bits of bread in America?” the writer 
asked curiously. “Did 
there?” 

“No,” replied the Basque, shaking her 
head a trifle sadly. “No, I could not 
burn them there. Every day I gathered 
together the pieces of bread and fed them 
to the birds. Otherwise my husband 
would have laughed at me. American men 
are so practical! But here, in our land, 
we like best to burn our bread, as was 
the custom in Bible times and in times 
even before the Bible.” 

“Oui séme bon grain recueile bon pain,” 
“who sows good grain reaps good bread,” 
says an old proverb, which explains why 


every 


you burn them 


A bread woman in St. Jean de Luz is 
pictured above with her wares, while 
underneath we see a Spanish sales girl 


every Basque, regarding his wheat as 
potential bread, ceaselessly watches over 
it, asks the 


to water it. 


bless it, and 
for rain “More 


years ago,” said a Basque woman reminis- 


saints to prays 


than forty 
cently, “I visited grand’mere, who lived 
in a small village on the banks of the 
Adour, That there 
drought and the people prayed continu 


season Was a great 
ously for rain, so the grain might not dry 
up. 
“There 
weeks, and finally the peasants grew very 
angry with St. Jean, their village patron, 
who seemed to have quite forgotten the 


1] 


was not a drop of rain for 





wheat. So one day, led by the village 
curé, the inhabitants fetched out the image 
of the saint from the church and solemnly 
carried him to the fields. They showed 
him how parched and dry everything was. 
They told him he was worthless. Then, 
carrying the poor saint to the Adour, they 
hurled him into the water, amid curses 
and maledictions. When they had spent 
their wrath, the village folk slowly went 
home, 

“Fortunately rain came in a few days, 
and plenty of it, too. The wheat was 
saved, and the peasants, regretting their 
anger, went back to the banks of the 
Adour and searched everywhere for St. 
Jean. At last they spied him, wedged 
under a great rock in the river bed. He 
was all battered and broken, his paint 
wern off and his right hand gone. But 
the people finally recovered him, and re- 
joicing, they carried their saint back to the 
church, where they reinstated him and 
made him the doubly honored patron of 
the village.” 

It is customary all over the Basque 
country, just as in the tiny hamlet on the 
Adour, for the curé to take his people 
out to the fields to bless the wheat. This 
ceremony occurs at different seasons of 
tle year, but June twenty-fourth, the day 
of St. Jean Baptiste, is universally ac- 
cepted as the time when all grain fields 
should be consecrated to the east, the 
west, the north, and the south. 

On Toussaint, the day of All Saints, 
the parish priest blesses in the church 
sacks of flour, later used for making the 
hallowed wafer, while on Assumption, 
the day of Our Lady, ears of wheat, sym- 
bolic of the soul’s resurrection, are con- 
secrated at village altars. Thus we see 
that grain and flour are just as sacred 
in the eyes of the Basque as the bread 
itself, which even today, in certain re- 
mote communities, continues to serve as 
votive offerings to the dead; for what a 
man loves best in this life, must go with 
him on his journey into the next. 

“After Sunday mass,” said a _ white 
haired basque woman, “offrandes of 
bread still are made to priests— 
though not so much now, since the war. 
What is better to give a curé than bread? 
Though sometimes even a curé may get 
toc much!” chuckled the woman, recalling 
how, in her childhood, a certain priest 
was given so much bread by his parishion- 
ers that he had to share it with his goats. 

What a disconcerting mixture of things 
spiritual and physical one thinks, of bread 
for the soul and bread for the body; the 
hostie, the body of Christ, which one 
tastes to absolve one’s sins; the blessing 
of the ears of wheat, from which one 
makes bread to nourish the physical self; 
the giving of bread to the curé, so he, 
in turn, may give spiritual food to his 
flock ! 

But although one is impressed by the 
sacredness of bread in the Basque Land, 
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our 


one is even more impressed by its com- 
monness; for bread participates unblush- 
ingly in all the activities of man. And as 
his faithful friend and inseparable com- 
panion, it is treated with an intimacy and 
familiarity unknown to the average Ameri- 
can, accustomed as he is to certain re- 
serves in the matter of food. 


A real Basque peasant woman. They 
obviously thrive on their bread! 


The Basque has many ingenious meth- 
ods of delivering his bread, especially in 
these days when everyone patronizes the 
baker, except the housewife living in some 
remote mountain village. In small com- 
munities, bread may be delivered by an 
old woman and a donkey, which carries 
dozens of loaves sticking up endwise from 
capacious willow panniers; it may be 
brought to the door by a boy pushing a 
snug, two wheeled cart, from which the 
loaves extend, like arms of teen-aged lads 
from coat sleeves grown too short; it 
may be left on the window sill by a girl 
who carries many loaves in the tall wicker 
basket fastened to her bicycle handle 
bars; it may even be sent around in an 
antiquated six passenger automobile, 
whose seats and floors bulge with bread 
to the very roof, 

Everywhere bread plays an important 
part in the drama of peasant life. The 
shoemaker has three or four fresh loaves 
on his counter, along with old shoes to be 
mended; two men, gesticulating and laugh- 
ing, are walking down the street. One 
of them carries a long loaf of bread con- 
veniently tucked through the bib of his 
coarse, blue apron. The other swings his 
loaf like a walking stick, and now and 
then uses the end to scratch his beak like 
nose. 

The Basque seems to be eating bread 
all the time. The sophisticated eat it 


throughout their meals, from the soup 
course to dessert; black smocked chil- 
dren munch it while they play; serious, 
blue jeaned men delightedly gnaw it in the 
market place, at the wharf, on the street 
corner, in the trains, 

“In America you have no bread,” de- 
clared a man who had visited “the Amer- 
icas” a number of times. “You do not 
iove it as we do. And little wonder either! 
It is with you so soft and soggy—bad 
for the complexion and bad for the teeth. 
You eat it all but the outside. With us, 
bread is different. It is crisp, brown, and 
well baked. We eat it all but the inside, 
(though usually that, too!), and we like 
it old, not fresh and new. ‘Bread of yes- 
terday, meat of today and wine of a year 
make the healthy man.’” 

In the old days, when every Basque 
woman baked her own bread, it was the 
housewife’s highest ambition “to make 
the best bread in our village.” Sometimes 
she set her own sponge, sending it the next 
day to be baked at the public ovens. 
Sometimes, on the contrary, she baked 
it in her own deep, stone oven at the 
back of the kitchen fireplace, or in the 
regular bakehouse, situated in the yard, 
away from the living quarters. In any 
case, enough loaves had to be baked to 
last a family an entire weck. And as 
Basque families are large, and as bread 
is the staple article of food, the task was 
even more appalling than that confronting 
the New England housewife of a genera- 
tion ago. But according to the ancient 
laws of the land, the labor of bake day 
was divided between husband and wife, 
for it was the man’s duty to tend the fire, 
and the woman’s to make the bread. 

At night, the housewife mixed her 
dough in a great, carved, wooden knead- 
ing trough. At such time, it was well, so 
folks said, to slip a spray of fennel into 
the keyhole to keep out Trufadec, the 
mischievous fairy, who mixes up the shin- 
ing copper pans, steals the cows’ milk, 
and rides the horses abroad at night. 
Trufadec tries to sour the dough and 
pounds on the door early in the morning, 
thus making the housewife think the 
baker’s boy has come to fetch it away. So 
she always had to rely on the fennel for 
help, saying as she put it into the keyhole, 
“Let me not wake at any sound save the 
rap of the baker’s boy. And if Trufadec 
comes, wilt thou punish him by knocking 
his nose against the door?” 

Since early times, the Basques have 
taken particular pride in the whiteness 
of their bread. In rich families, it used 
to be the custom to sift the flour a second 
t'me when it came back from the mill, in 
order to make the substance even finer 
and more white. This passion for white 
bread accounts for frequent allusions, in 
native folklore, to the bread of the lamig- 
nac, the little gnomes or hobgoblins, who, 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Is Made 


By 


Fredericka Rainey’ 


HE neat little “guaranteed to meet 

the specifications of U. S. Com- 

mercial Standard No. —” that the 
housewife finds on the label is to her a 
simple convenience in buying, but, in- 
deed, it represents much labor—perhaps 
years of research—and the final opinions 
and judgments of literally hundreds of 
experts on the subject. 

All activities of the federal Bureau of 
Standards are directed toward some 
phase‘of standardization; in fact, by act 
of Congress, the primary function of the 
bureau is research on problems arising 
in connection with standards. These ac- 
tivities include: drawing up requirements 
for standards; devising methods and ap- 
paratus for measuring standards precise- 
ly; testing them frequently to determine 
their permanency; promulgating stand- 
ard specifications, and checking goods 
for conformity to specifications. : 

Being a federal organization, the Bur- 
eau works to produce national standards. 
The division of trade standards, set up 
at the bureau, is not designed to act as 
a standardizing body; its service is 
mainly emotional in character, since its 
chief mission is to get behind a standard 
or a specification which any industry or 
its related groups may want to promul- 
gate on a nation-wide basis, to determine 
its eligibility for promulgation, and to 
publish and broadcast 1t. 

In the case of commercial standards, 
the bureau coordinates the activities of 
the various groups interested, serving 
as referee to insure adequate considera- 
tion of the needs of all. It acts to col- 
lect and consider all experience and 
Scientific research available on a subject 
for the final standard and makes its lab- 
cratory facilities available for research 
work in developing standards. 

A great deal of testing and examin- 
ing of a commodity is necessary before 
any standard of performance can be 
adopted for it. Much of the research 
work going on at the Bureau of Stan- 
dards is of this sort and applies directly 
to commerce and industry. Trade as- 
sociations having special problems to in- 
vestigate send research associates to the 
bureau for intensive study of their prob- 
lems. These researchers utilize the bu- 
reau’s laboratory facilities and equip- 
ment but are supported by the organi- 
zations they represent. 
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How a Commercial Standard 





















The wearing qualities of carpets are tested by this machine, which 
reproduces as nearly as possible the strains and forces that a carpet 
encounters under actual ordinary circumstances 


As the work on a commodity is being 
carried on, many difficulties and prob- 
lems crop up to be solved. Each ar- 
ticle calls for originality and often com- 
pletely new apparatus must be invented 
and designed to make the necessary 
tests. 

To cite one instance: the textile in- 
dustry has enlisted the services of the 
bureau to a considerable extent in the 
formulation of specifications for various 
branches of the industry. The illustra- 
tions shown on these pages give some 
indication of the extent and types of 
work called for in making necessary 
tests on different kinds of fabrics. 

Take, for example, the case of silk. 
There was a general demand from con- 
sumers for some system of grading silk 
based on the weighting in the silk. This 
question arose from dissatisfaction with 
goods which, when bought, was heavy 
and promised to wear well. The weight- 
ing sometimes vanished in washing or 
cleaning processes and sometimes the 
material cracked or wore out too soon. 
The consumer wanted some protection 
against the invisible weighting that 
seemed to cause all the trouble. 

The first problem here was to find out 
how to tell whether silk was weighted 
or not, and if so, how much. A method 
for doing this has been devised and 
completed at the bureau. The next 
problem is to see how weighting effects 
the quality of the silk. Quality here must 
include such factors as durability, wrin- 
kling qualities, color fastness, and ability 
to withstand cleaning and washing. 


There is a demand for standards for 
blankets,—some way to tell whether the 
blanket is really all wool when the sales 
girl says it is. Behind this is the con- 
sumer viewpoint that all-wool blankets 
such as mixtures of cotton and wool. 
are in every way superior to any others. 
First a machine was devised at the bu- 
reau for measuring the thermal trans- 
mission of textiles and then blankets 
were measured, with the startling result 
that all blankets of a given texture have 
the same warmth when new, whatever 
they are made of, even though it be of 
steel wool. In working up a quality 
standard for blankets the durability of 
different weaves and different materials 
and combinations of materials, when 
laundered, must be determined. A com- 
mercial standard for blankets must also 
specify the distribution of the wool and 
cotton in mixed blankets. One manu- 
facturer, advertising that his blankets 
contained a certain percentage of wool, 
put all his wool in the borders! 

About 35 commercial standards have 
been established and about 35 more are 
in the making now. Some standards are 
easily drawn up but others may take 
years,---it took eight years to develop the 
specifications for sizes alone for knit 
underwear. 

So much for the work that is now in 
progress, or that has been accomplished. 
Let us see what is the procedure for a 
concern interested in establishing a com- 
~ 1 This is the second of a series of two articles 
by Miss Rainey describing what commercial 


standards are, how they came into being and 
how they are formulated. 
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What 
steps are necessary and how are they 
taken up? First of all a request for 
cooperation is made to the Bureau of 
Standards. The proponent group is ex- 
pected to assume certain responsibilities, 
such as the selection of the specification, 
the preparation of the tentative draft, 
attending preliminary conferences, and 


mercial standard for its products. 


supplying data, information, or advice. 

Upon receipt of the written request 
at the bureau, the subject is assigned to 
a “project manager” who represents the 
bureau in contacts with the industry 
throughout the development of the pro- 
ject and is responsible for the proper 
conduct of the work. It is his duty to 
look up any standards or specifications 
that are relevant to the subject and that 
are already in use, and report these to 
the proponent group, emphasizing the 

of adopting any existing 
If the necessary data are lack- 


advantages 
standard. 

ing, the project manager conducts a pre- 
available stan- 
formulation, 


liminary survey of all 
dards, those in 
and existing machinery for their prepa- 
The survey may also cover pro- 


process of 


ration. 
duction figures, sales records of various 
types, grades, classes, finishes, colors, or 
other pertinent data. From this data 
the proponent group selects or formu 
lates a tentatively satisfactory specifi- 
cation as a starting point for further 
action. The specification may take the 
form of minimum measurements, of con- 
struction, chemical composition, or phy- 
sical requirements, or it may be a 
method of manufacture if it is not prac- 
licable to specify and test on a perform- 
ance basis. 

A preliminary conference of all the 
leading members of the proponent group 
is called to consider the acceptability of 
the specification from the point of view 
of the purchasers, distributors, or pro- 
ducers, and the 
other interested 
This 


the auspices of the 


probable reaction of 
branches of the indus- 
usually held 


3ureau of 


try. conference is 
under 
Standards so as to admit both members 
and nonmembers of trade organ.zations 
in the field. So far only the proponent 
group, which is usually limited to one 
branch of the industry, either producers, 
distributors, or consumers,—has acted to 
formulate the standard. It has 
found best to have at least this group 
in harmony before calling a general con- 
ference of all interests, for the prelim- 
inary work, before even a tentative spec- 


been 


ification can be adopted, may prove a 
long and involved task. By limiting the 
preliminary formulation to the propos- 
ing group, action is facilitated and spe- 
cial attention is given to the desires of 
the group most eager to establish the 
standard, 

The preliminary standard is referred 


to the proper 
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technical division of the 
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% 


TESTING WARMTH OF TEXTILES 


This apparatus measures the thermal 
transmission of textiles. The device is 
essentially a heating element fitted into 
a vacuum jar and is automatic in opera- 
tion. A small test specimen is sufficient 
for the test, which takes about half an 
hour. The warmth of blankets and other 
materials is determined by the tests 


The device shown here, called a flexo- 
meter, was developed by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Standards and is employed there 
in determining the stiffness, resilience, 
and weight of samples of cloth, these 
being factors affecting draping qualities. 
Each sample is mounted on the ends of 
two intersecting plates, one of which is 
movable. A calibrated spring measures 
the motion involved in making each test 


3ureau of Standards for review to in- 
sure compatibility with the trend of 
most recent research or tests, and devel- 
opment in the field, such as recommen- 
dations resulting from research or tests, 
as well as recommendations supported 
by various technical societies. When 
this review has been completed and any 
necessary adjustments made, the stand- 
ard is returned to the proponent group 


for review and for authorization to call 
a general conference of all interests. 
The bureau distributes the proposed 
commercial standard, with notes on the 
history and research basis, to all known 
manufacturers, distributors, organized 
consumers, and interested organizations 
with an invitation to attend a confer- 
ence at a specific time and place, usually 
Washington, D. C. Consumer groups 
might include Women’s Clubs, Home 
Economics Associations, and standards 
associations. Frank criticism of this 
proposed standard is invited, either in 
writing or in person at the general con- 
ference. The conference discusses fur- 
ther distribution, broader promulgation, 
and application of the recommended 
standard, and votes to establish it, with 
any necessary modifications, as a “rec- 
ommended commercial standard.” 
Arrangements are made for future re- 
vision and standard 
to keep it abreast of changing styles and 
industrial practice. The conference ap- 
points representative members of the in- 


modification of the 


dustry to act as a standing committee 
through all future are 
made between the division of trade stan- 
dards and the industry. A survey of the 
industry and adherence to the standard 
is usually made once a year. 

The Bureau of Standards distributes 
the recommendations of the general con- 


which contacts 


ference with requests for written accept- 
aces from each unit of the whole indus- 
try, including manufacturers, distribu- 
tors, and organized consumers. Verbal 
approval at the general conference is 
considered as insufficient for it is often 
necessary for a member of that confer- 
ence to sell the idea to the other officers 
of his company before they recognize 
the benefits of adopting the commercial 
standard as a regular practice. It is felt 
that such fundamental changes in policy 
and marketing methods should be es- 
tablished only with due and careful de- 
liberation by business executives in the 
atmosphere of their own offices. 

Upon receipt of signed acceptance rep- 
resenting at least 65% of production or 
consumption by volume and provided 
there is no outstanding or active oppo- 
sition, a circular letter is an- 
nouncing the success of the project and 
the date upon which the commercial 
standard becomes effective. Printed 
copies are distributed to all acceptors 
and to all who have cooperated in the 
work. Additional copies are available to 
the public, at a very moderate price, 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 


issued 


Consumers can help direct the work of 
standardizing these everyday commo- 
dities by voicing their desires concern- 
ing articles to be graded to the manu- 
facturer or to organized consumer as- 
sociations. 
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Le Livre 
De Raison 


By 
Frank R. Arnold 


University of Utah 


Note: 

The idea of an ‘‘estate diary’’ was new 
to us until we had read this article of 
Mr. Arnold’s. Perhaps it is new to you 
too, but we believe you will be as inter- 
ested in it as we are. Aside from the 
delightful human interest quality, there is 
the germ of an excellent idea here for 
schools having home management houses. 
A diary recording important happenings in 
connection with the house, the acquisition 
of new articles of furniture or decoration, 
the planting of trees, shrubs, or gardens 
would be of much value and could be 
passed on from class to class. If a new 
house is in prospect, such records as Mr. 
Arnold describes might well be written in. 
We shall be much interested in hearing 
about any management houses adopting 
such an estate record. 


ITH the deed to any house, 

houselot, or estate should go also 

what the French call the livre de 
raison, the estate account book, which is 
also a kind of estate diary. Your deed is 
simply a legal title, your abstract shows 
through whose hands the property has 
passed since colonial or pioneer times, but 
your estate diary shows what your land is 
capable of producing and what its owners 
have done with it. It is the only adequate 
history of the immeuble as the French 
call the immovable, permanent side of 
property. 1 wish I had the history of 
certain stone walls that cross my land to 
tell me how old they are, where the stone 
came from, what it cost, and how long 
it was in building. Similarly I should like 
to know the history of my wood lot, how 
many times it has been cut, whether it 
was always swamp maple and birch or 
whether they were once preceded. by pine 
and oak. Above all I should like to know 
who first cut hay and how much in the 
meadow that I see each year more and 
more invaded by cattails, golden rod, and 
boneset. 

I never realized the value of an estate 
diary until I was visiting Madame Calvé 
at her chateau in Central France, where 
she has over seven hundred acres on which 
graze Larzac sheep which are milked twice 
a day to make Roquefort cheese and from 
which estate she also occasionally turns 
out a few opera singers, she having been 
the world’s greatest Carmen when this 
century began. She had shown me her 


sheep and her oxen, her mowing fields 
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Mr. Arnold’s ‘‘Papa! Seat, 


and her dry farm wheat, and then, turn- 
ing to her opera pupils, left me in her 
salle de souvenirs with a volume of tele- 
grams and letters from her artist friends 
and also with her livre de raison. I turned 
over the latter from the 
building cost of the chateau in 1040 dowu 
to the last contract with the farm man- 
I learned when the vineyard was 


leaves of the 


ager. 
set out and how the first crop of hay was 
always sold and the regain or rowen kept 
for the sheep, what the sheep manure 
brought last year that was sold to the 
vineyard men near Beziers and the details 
of castle well digging in the eleventh cen- 
tury. 

Then again when I discovered Joseph 
Pesquidoux, the most rural minded writer 


in France today, I saw how the history 





A view of Madame Calve’s chateau 














” 


with its tiles and mottos 


of any estate might be full of literary 
human interest, how it could have grace, 
beauty, and dignity. He can take his own 
livre de raison or that of his ancestors 
and talk to you with unflagging interest 
of orchards and vineyards, of bees and 
cattle, of labor conditions past and pres- 
ent. Here he describes a community well 
which is to be dug on land given by his 
daughter. 

“Once finished we shall give the well 
a name—for with us everything has a 
name. The humblest roof, provided a fire- 
place is underneath; the least strip of 
We 
have a name all ready, that of the donor, 
Marie Lys. It blue 
letters on the cement coping of the well. 
Next we shall 
with white trunks, with green and silver 


land, if only a cabbage grows on it. 
will be written in 
plant two silver poplars 


leaves of unequalled sensitiveness, that the 
least winds start swinging and which sing 


like a trickling brook. Then lillies in a 
circle at the foot of each tree, stiff and 


sweet, with a style of gold. Then a strong 


fence to keep out the animals. People will 
go in by a turnstile, a cross of wood on 
that a 
woman can push it with her hip when she 


Later when the 


a solid post, swinging easily so 


has a jug on her head. 


trees have grown and the lillies increased 


the water carriers will gossip there on 
summer days in the spreading shade, 


lovers will meet there and sitting on the 


coping will mingle the breath of their 
eager young desire with the perfume of 
the pure white lillies.” 
Pesquidoux’s estate narrative has more 
style than Calvé’s but both show practical 
French thrift and the managing an 


You will 


want to start a similar chronicle as I did 


art o} 


estate. read either and you 


‘ 


when I moved an old house onto a five 
acre lot of which three acres were swamp 
meadow, one acre woodland, one acre gar- 


hillside 


the house was built on the hillside I 


he fore 
had 


raison, 


den and Even the year 
already material for my ltvre de 


Letorehand, I 
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I had to plan my setting 





kept the line of birches and oaks that 
grew at the top of the hill. Along the 
roadside I planted about twenty rods of 
lilac hedge with arbor vitae trees to mark 
the ends and the gateway and with cedars 
at regular intervals to make me think of 
Mediterranean cypresses. I knew cedars 
and arbor vitae would do well because al- 
ready along the old stone walls were three 
cedars at least a century old that I later 
cut down and made into six mammoth 
pergola posts. In a clump around each 
evergreen I planted forsythyas to give 
spring gold against somber green, remem- 
bering how the Spaniards sometimes al- 
ternate peach and cypress at the side of 
a walk just for color effect. In order 
that each May I might walk between lilac 
blooms and apple blossoms, and also might 
have summer applesauce and winter cider, 
I planted a row of apple trees parallel to 
the hedge. I knew I could not call a home 
a home unless I had a greening, a russet, 
a Baldwin, and a Porter, with some ot 
the redder apples for autumn glory and 
a crab apple for spring perfume to drift 
into the house. My lilacs and apples shut 
me off on the north, leaving my garden 
space alongside with a full south exposure. 
Besides the apples I had to have two 
Bartlett pear trees, two reine claude plum 
trees, quince and current bushes. The 
house was put on the hillside and to hide 
the stone pillar supports of the back piazza 
I planted what I thought were Concord 


grapes and which turned out later to be 


Campbell’s Early. Around my pergola 
posts I set Niagaras, Delawares, Wordens, 
and Brightons. To conceal further my 
lofty elevation from the road I planted a 
trinity of Lombardy poplars that bring 
back all Italy or all Utah to me accord- 
ing to my mood and whether I am think- 
ing of Milton or Smoot. Lilacs and 
apples, grapes and poplars, the setting of 
the house, all this is vital material for 
the estate chronicle and should be of in- 
terest to the next tenant and help trans- 
form me into a careful husbandman. It 
is pleasant to me, and I hope to those who 
come after, to know that my quinces 
sprouted off from those that belonged to 
Captain Arthur and were given to me by 
Johnny Malvena, once a Gloucester sailor 
and now the town’s most individual 
bachelor. My rose acacia, my wistaria, 
my lovage, and my Ionia grape all are 
descendants of specimens that once be- 
longed to Ben V. French, one of the 
founders of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, all of which is material not 
only for a chronicle but for a Pesquidoux 
to embroider on lovingly and dig deep 
around its human roots. 

My estate chronicle has much to say 
about flowers as well as trees and shrubs. 
There is the approach to the woodlot path 
which is lined with clethra and cardinals 
and at the beginning of the woods has 
lily of the valley running in every direc- 
tion in memory of the wild lillies of the 
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valley 1 had known in Swiss and Italian 
woods and also to give a semi-human 
transition from the artificial flower gar- 
den to the uncultivated woodlot. Other 
“transition” plants are hypericum which 
does well in shade and which recalls Kew 
Gardens where I first saw it in its prime, 
the wild clove pinks that you find under 
the pines on Cape Cod, and the honey- 
suckle that will riot just as well in New 
England as in European woods if you 
once get it fixed and permanent. 

My English lavender brought from 
Stratford-on-Avon that blooms every year 
in a calcareous pocket sheltered by a rock, 
my English ivy from Barnstable that, 
planted on the north side of my oaks, is 
beginning to climb the trunks, my broom 
from Pocasset, my myrtle from an old 
colonial cemetery, my little nigger baby 
pansies from Oxford that also bloom in 
the foreground of Botticelli’s paintings, 
my iris from everywhere, my mulberry for 
the birds and my linden for my nose, all 
are vital floral data that give individuality 
to my garden. They are established I hope 
for all eternity and have their place in 
my livre de raison just as much as the 
building of my asparagus bed, the chevril 
which sows itself every year in the midst 
of the asparagus, and the tarragon and 
chives that are close neighbors. Grenfell 
in his book on Labrador speaks of early 
Biscayan and Breton fishermen being rep- 
resented by a wild growth of “small leek 
or hive (I think he must mean chives) 
which once flourished in their well cared 
for vegetable patches.” That is to me one 
of the most illuminating bits of human 
geography about Labrador and I wish my 
own human home chronicle, which is really 
nothing but human geography, might con- 
tain scraps as revealing to coming gen- 
erations as the chives of the Basques. 
My own chives are fairly historical. The 
seed was brought to Utah by French Swiss 
converts to Mormonism. In spite of their 
new faith, the new country, and the new 
log house, they wanted everything around 
them to be just like Switzerland. They 
gathered around them hazel-nut bushes, 
sage, wormwood, a linden, an Italian plum 
tree, and vines producing the sourest 
wine grapes I ever tasted. And above all 
chives. The seed came from St. Ymier. 
Only Swiss seed could give the necessary 
tang to the taste. Once you have chives 
in a salad or an omelet you can never 
live without them. They are unequalled 
culinary as well as chronicle material. 

Except for trees and flowers I have 
added only two things to my chronicle. of 
immovables. Some day I’m going to take 
the bricks from the old colonial chimney 
of a burnt down farm house and lay a 
walk between the lilacs and the appletrees, 
but so far the only things worthy of 
family history are my stone steps and 
my papal seat. The latter was inspired 
by the seats in the vatican garden at 
Rome, a corner of the city that few tour- 


ists penetrate, as the Holy Father wants 
it for himself in the afternoon and you 
have to have an easily obtainable special 
permit to visit it in the morning. I sat 
there one April morning a few years ago 
and wished I had the papal livre de raison 
in my hands to tell me who planned the 
bay hedges so high and sweet, the pleached 
alley so dark, the formal garden so warm 
and tropical, and above all the stone seat 
on which I sat. It was made of field 
stone, low and comfortable and though I 
knew not its history I knew I could get 
an Italian mason to build me one with 
some of the rocks from my colonial stone 
wall hidden in the woods. I should never 
miss the rocks. The papal seats are all 
rock and have room for three or four to 
sit comfortably, but I had super-papal 
ideas. Mine seats five and I had the seat 
built in semi-circular form, the back, base, 
and arms all of field stone. The seat it- 
self is of colonial brick from a two hun- 
dred year old chimney. One brick, how- 
ever, I filched from a ruin by the Appian 
Way. Tucked in discreetly with the field 
stone is a little dark green tile from a 
Moroccan palace in Marrakech and a chip 
of marble from the Roman Forum. The 
semi-circular floor of the seat is paved with 
old brick and English ivy at the sides 
climbs up over the arms. Also the back 
of the seat has five tiles set inside among 
the stones. The central one, which is the 
largest, represents a blue and white 
madonna with what the Germans call a 
Jesusknaben in her arms. The four other 
tiles were bought in Paris and have French 
mottoes painted on them, words of great 
spiritual comfort to all, such as Voltaire’s 
remark to Madame du Chatelet, 
“Qui n’a pas l’esprit de son age 
De son age a tout le malheur.” 

We like to point that out to our visitors 
who are not growing old gracefully, while 
even high school children grow thought- 
ful when they read on the other tiles, 
“En amour il ne faut ni mentir ni dire 
verité,” or “On pardonne tant qu’on aime.” 
The papal seat has thus a catholic (not 
Roman Catholic) influence on whoever 
beholds it and gave me one of the most 
vitally human bits of my home chronicle. 

The steps, too, came from the ancient 
stone wall. They are nothing but large 
stones set as stepping stones on the hill- 
side and yet they are more Italian than 
my pergola or my papal chair, for I have 
hedged them in on both sides with Medi- 
terranean plants in pots, the semi-tropical 
plants that every garden needs as much 
as a room needs pictures to give windows 
to the imagination. Of course they are in 
pots but that does not prevent their having 
a place in my chronicle, for they complete 
the steps and so should go down to his- 
tory. Steps must lead somewhere and 
mine go up and down and into many coun- 
tries. My acacia floribunda, grown from 
seed I got at the botanical garden at 

(Continued on page 27) 
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F ALL the vitamins known today, 
none has advanced so rapidly 
and become so definitely concrete 

as vitamin D. Unknown in 1921, ten years 
later it is the one vitamin that has been 
successfully isolated. In one short decade 
this vitamin has passed from obscurity 
through rapid stages of discovery, to an 
actual visible crystalline substance which 
can be used for the benefit of the civilized 
sun-starved world at large—sun-starved 
because today, though the sun may shine 
brightly and apparently intensely, yet its 
effective ultra violet rays necessary for 
the production of vitamin D are filtered 
out by the smoke and dust that our 
commercialization has stirred up. 

In 1922 Dr. E. V. McCollum of Johns 
Hopkins discovered the presence of this 
vitamin in cod liver oil as a separate en- 
tity from the then known vitamin A. He 
found that aerated cod liver oil would not 
prevent Xerophthalmia, an eye disease 
which vitamin A was known to prevent, 
but would prevent the development of 
rickets, hence there was something quite 
distinct from vitamin A which was a 
specific in itself, 

Huldschinsky, working with the post- 
war children of Germany, reported bene- 
ficial results in rachitic conditions as a 
result of exposure of the children to the 
direct rays of the sun. In other words, 
the intangible rays of the sun were able 
to accomplish the same thing as cod liver 
oil taken by the spoonfuls! How could 
these two apparently dissimilar factors 
be correlated? Soon afterwards, Dr. 
Alfred Hess in New York and Dr. Harry 
Steenbock in Wisconsin, published almost 
simultaneously articles on the irradia- 
tion of foods and their antirachitic effect. 
Here at last was the missing link be- 
tween sunshine and cod liver oil—the 
process of irradiation. There yet remained 
to be found out what this irradiation was. 

Science, ever on the alert, was seeking 
for the concrete, the tangible and visible. 
Suddenly, just as people thought vitamin 
D was to follow in the steps of her way- 
ward relatives, Dr. Windaus working 
with Dr, Hess in New York, brought out 
the fact that chemically, vitamin D was an 
irradiated sterol, in fact it was irradiated 
ergosterol which can be isolated from the 
oil of ergot, fungi, molds, and yeast. For 
this, Windaus received the Nobel Prize 
in Science for 1928. 

This discovery placed vitamin D in the 
foreground. Steenbock decided it would 
be wiser to have this rather forward 
vitamin under control, so he patented all 
methods of producing vitamin D by arti- 
ficial irradiation with ultra violet rays. 
Feeling, however, that modern methods of 
living required an artificial use of vitamin 
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Vitamin D to the Fore! 


D in some staple food, he collaborated 
with Dr, Frederick F. Tisdall of Toronto 


as to the most common food into 
which this vitamin might be put. 
Early work on fresh milk was not par- 
ticularly successful. The amount that 


could be incorporated in cereals was lim- 
ited, while in the case of crackers it was 
necessary to underbake them. The next 
most common food on the list was bread. 
In their experiments with this food it 
was found that the insulating action of 
the crust, coupled with the moisture in 
the bread, prevented the temperature of 
the loaf from ever reaching 212° Fahren- 
heit, so that the vitamin D incorporated in 
it as part of the shortening of the bread, 
was not destroyed. The present method 
is to add corn oil containing irradiated 
ergosterol. Knowing that vitamin D was 
affected by heat, they attacked the prob- 
lem of toasting with considerable doubt. 
Much to their delight and surprise there 
was no appreciable destruction of vitamin 
D by this brief exposure to heat. Further 
testing by cutting and drying it at room 
temperature for a month, failed to destroy 
the potency of the vitamin D. Now, for 
the first time, an adequate amount of vita- 
min D had become practicable in a food. 

There followed consultations with lead- 
ing pediatricians and nutritionists through- 
out the United States and Canada, as to 
the value of giving vitamin D to the 
public at large. It was the consensus of 
opinion that owing to the fact that civili- 
zation had contrived to cut off our natural 
supply of this vitamin, an additional source 
would be of a very definite value especial- 
ly under scientific control. 

The question arose, where may vitamin 
D be found in food? Is cod liver oil the 
sole possessor of this vitamin? Is there 
no other food which carries this vitamin 
hidden within its fat? Dr. Steenbock 
recently reported that after extensive re- 
search he was unable to find any vitamin 
1) in carrots. Dr. Tisdall reported that 
there was no evidence of vitamin D in 
spinach, alfalfa, lettuce, whole wheat, 
wheat germ, soya bean flour. Hess and 
Unger have corroborated the finding that 
there is no vitamin D in spinach. Dr, Mc- 
Collum adds to the vegetables and 
starches without vitamin D, brussels 
sprouts, cabbage, tomato, and sweet po- 
tato. 

In 1923 Dr. Hess had reported that egg 
yolks contained vitamin D and that it re- 
quired five grams of egg yolks fed over a 
period of ten days, to produce calcifica- 
tion of the bone. In 1930-31 Dr. Tisdall 
reported a similar finding, adding that 
those egg yolks analyzed in February 
weighed ten grams, hence contained two 
units of vitamin D, while others tested in 
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June contained nine units and weighed 
eighteen grams. Thus egg yolk has been 
shown to vary within very wide limits, ac- 
cording to the size of the egg and the 
season of the year. About the same time 
Dr. McCollum suggested there was from 
one to four units in a quart of milk, and 
12-40 units per pound of butter. 


These three foods are so far the only 
foods containing a definite though very 
variable amount of vitamin D except for 
certain fish oils (salmon and sardines) 
and possibly mushrooms. Taking the mean 
of eggs, milk, and butter, we would at 
most get about ten units of vitamin D 
which is decidedly a minimum amount. Dr. 
Tisdall has recently shown that optimal 
health would be a greater surety with 
from 22 to 40 units of vitamin D a day. 
Where shall we get this additional amount 
of vitamin D? Today it is no longer a 
serious problem. If you like cod liver oil 
there is the teaspoon ready at hand. If you 
enjoy taking medicine, there is Viosterol; 
if you have a fondness for yeast, there are 
the special irradiated yeast cakes. If you 
have a small infant, there is the new vita- 
min D milk of which there can be none 
better! If you just want an ordinary meal, 
you can have it in your bread in a definite 
controlled and guaranteed amount, ap- 
proved by the American Medical Associa- 
tion and constantly checked and tested 
by the Pediatric Research Foundation 
after baking. 

These vitamin D products are today 
offering vast possibilities to a future gen- 
eration. A small constant daily amount 
of vitamin D will insure in the expectant 
mother not only a good skeletal and dental 
formation of her child, but the deposition 
of the limited amount of calcium remain- 
ing in her blood, in her own bones and 
teeth, which at this time tend to show 
deterioration. If the child continues to 
receive vitamin D it will have a well 
formed chest, sturdy bones and sound 
teeth which will give him a 100% better 
start than most of the present generation 
have received. For those who must build 
health, there is the opportunity today to 
obtain in our food, at no extra cost, with- 
out recourse to a drug store, definite, valu- 
able, yet controlled amounts of vitamin 
D which will aid us at least in maintain- 
ing what dental health we have and which 
should build up our teeth, not to mention 
our improved general vitality. 
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The School Lunch 


This department will 


cover 


all activities of the 


school lunch—nutrition, management and organization. 


Editors: Martha Westfall, Director of Home Making, New York City 
Josephine M. Adams, Asst. Director Home Making, New York City 


HE school lunch can be an important factor in the teach- 
T ing of health and nutrition, in the establishment of good 
eating habits, social conduct and civic responsibility, and 
it should have a close correlation to the work of the home 
economics department in foods, health and nutrition classes. 
With these facts in mind, it would seem that the direction of 
the school lunch should logically be in the hands of a person 
trained in a knowledge of food values, health and nutrition, 
as well as in the preparation and serving of attractive, well 
planned meals—in other words, the trained home economist. 
Interest in school nutrition and school lunches is by no 
means new, and the past ten years have shown a great devel- 
opment in the idea of the school lunch room. The history 
of the movement is an interesting one, and one of its chief 
points of interest is the changing attitude of school adminis- 
trators in the management of school lunches. Surveys that 
have been made show that in many schools the home eco- 
nomics teacher or supervisor is the lunch room manager; in 
others a trained woman, not necessarily a teacher in the 
system, is in charge; in some the work of preparing and serv- 
ing the food is done in whole or in part by the students of 
foods classes. 

We believe that supervision of the school lunch 
should be an important part of the home economics program 
in all schools where a lunch room is desirable, and that home 
economics teachers should look upon this as an opportunity 
and a challenge. 

We feel that there should be some sort of a clearing house 
for information on the way schools are handling the problem 
of organizing and managing the school lunch and the ways in 
which they are meeting the educational opportunities it affords. 
In this number we are, therefore, giving over a section of 
PracticAL Home Economics to this purpose. This department 
is to be known as “THE ScHoot LuNCH” and will be under 


room 


the very capable editorship of Martha Westfall and Josephine 
M. Adams, Director and Assistant Director, respectively, of 
Home Making in the public schools of New York City. We 
feel we are particularly fortunate in this respect, for in 1927, 
the entire school lunch system of New York City was re- 
organized, placing full authority with the Department of 
Home Making, and making the Director of Home Making, 
Director of School Lunches. Miss Adams, the Assistant Di- 
rector of Home Making was put in immediate control of the 
lunches. Prior to that time, the only part taken by the Home 
Making Department in the school lunch system was in the 
planning of menus and recipes; it had no part in the super- 
vision or management. 

The unusual opportunities afforded in New York City, 
where are found all manner of schools and of equipment, 
rich and poor pupils, foreign and native born, make Miss 
Westfall and Miss Adams well qualified to speak with au- 
thority on the various problems of school lunch management, 
equipment, feeding, etc. Each month they will discuss some 
phase of importance in THE Scuoot Luncu; and each 
month other articles will be published from teachers, school 
cafeteria managers, nutrition workers and others interested 
in this important subject of school life. 

Contributions are invited. What have you done or what 
are you doing to make your school lunch rooms more attrac- 
tive, more efficient, and more popular? How are you using 
the school lunch to promote health education? What have you 
been able to do to increase interest in the right kinds of foods 
and to induce pupils to buy them? Write and tell us. Make 
these pages yours and help us make this new department of 
real use to all who are working on the problems of building up 
a worthwhile program of health and nutrition around the 


school lunch. 


This picture and that on the opposite 
page show the type of equipment 
used in the New York City Schools 
lunchroom work. The food is dis- 
tributed from central kitchens, one 
of which is shown at the left, and 
carried by means of trucks (see op- 
posite page) to the various buildings. 
You will note that no elaborate equip- 
ment is necessary. 
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School Lunches 





As Part of an Educational Program 


History of School Lunches 
in New York City 


By 
Martha Westfall 
and 
Josephine M. Adams 


CHOOL lunches were established in 

New York City, not as a curative 
measure for malnutrition alone, but 
as a laboratory from which to disseminate 
food knowledge. 

The necessity for food knowledge in an 
educational program is not the product 
of an advanced civilization, for the prob- 
lems of nutrition have been studied by 
scientists for more than 2,000 years. Pliny 
said, “Simple diet is best as many dishes 
bring many diseases.” In 1919 the force 
of public interest in child welfare focused 
the attention of the Board of Education 
in New York City upon the proper feed- 
ing of school children. Always alive to 
the real interests of the child, the school 
authorities appropriated $50,000 for the 
study of lunch service and the develop- 
ment of a plan for such service at cost. 
In January, 1920, another $50,000 was ap- 
propriated and the lunch service was 
opened in March of that year. 

In working out this plan a survey of a 
number of schools was made by the Di- 
rector of the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Health. The doctors of 
this department examined all the children 
in the schools, surveying and classifying 
them according to the Dunfermline scale 
as being in excellent, good, fair or poor 
condition. The children classified as being 
in poor condition were, of course, suffer- 
ing from malnutrition in an aggravated 
form. In one school, for instance, 68% 
of the children were undernourished; in 
another, 50%. The common percentage 
was from 25% to 40%. As a beginning, 
it was in schools rated as having 40% or 
more malnutrition cases that the first 
lunches were established. 

To combat this large percentage of 
malnutrition in New York City and to 
send forth the knowledge of proper foods 
a campaign of food education was 
launched. Hand in hand with the serv- 
ing of lunches, an educational program 
was started not only with the children in 
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school, but also through mothers’ meet- 
ings in order to reach the children of pre- 
school age. Assembly programs were con- 
ducted by the teachers of Home Making. 
Plays, stereopticon slides and posters on 
health subjects were used to spread food 
education throughout the school. The 
making of posters was found to be a 
splendid means of impressing health les- 
sons. They furnished and still furnish a 
medium for close cooperation between 
the Home Making teachers and Drawing 
teachers, the former furnishing the slo- 
gans and general ideas and the latter por- 
traying them in graphic form. 
following extracts from teachers’ reports 
indicate interesting uses made of posters. 

“Every Monday morning I put a new 
poster in each of the two assembly rooms 
and in the children’s lunch room. These 
posters emphasize important points in a 
child’s diet. The principal in one assem- 
bly and the head of the department in the 
other make a point of speaking on the 
subject of the poster. Many of the grade 
teachers use the subject-matter for oral 
and written English. The kindergarten 
teacher has recently asked permission to 
use the posters in her class.” 

“Posters based on such subjects as 
milk, cereals, fruits and vegetables have 
been placed, one at a time, in different 
class rooms. Once a week 8th grade 
pupils go to the class rooms to give talks 


The two 

















which they have prepared about the 
posters.” 

“Many possibilities for correlation with 
all class-room subjects can be developed. 
Food study has helped and been helped 
arithmetic, 


by reading, compositions, 


dramatizations and speeches. Music has 
added its charm to health teaching for 
facts put into rhythmic phrases and sung 
to familiar tunes sink deep in minds of 
children.” 

Food Hand in 


the serving of lunches an educational pro- 


Education. hand with 
gram is being carried on, and is of vital 
importance. At school, children get only 
about 200 lunches during the year and it 
has been proved that this amount of food 
has little effect in bettering the physical 
condition. However, if well chosen, well 
prepared food is served and children are 
taught how to live at 


home marked health improvements results 


what to eat and 


The results of several years of this type 
of experimental work proved the neces 
sity of extending the lunch service. Mal 
nutrition decreased and there was a gen 
eral demand for school lunches not merely 
to combat malnutrition, but also to estab- 
lish good food habits for all school chil 
dren. In 1927 the lunch 


entire school 


system was reorganized, placing full au- 
thority with the Department of 
Making with the director of this depart- 
ment as director of school lunches. 


Home 
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MENusS 

Milk 1s the food around which the 
menus are planned. Each day it is in- 
troduced by means of a cream soup or a 
milk dessert. Graham or whole wheat 
bread, rye bread and hard white rolls are 
used with plenty of butter. Vegetables, 
cereals and fruits make up the balance o: 
foods served. No meat or meat fat is 
used so that the requirements of the 
Jewish dietaries may be met. Simple can- 
dies are provided. In this connection the 
late Dr. Harvery W. Wiley is quoted: 

“Sugar and candy do not form any 
tissue except fat, nourish no bones nor 
muscle, do not enter into the structure of 
any nerve or brain cell, and are not a 
part of any tooth or alveolar process... . 
At a meeting of the School Committee at 
Newton, Mass., held on October 13, 1921, 
it was voted that the sale of chocolates 
and candy should not be allowed in ele- 
mentary schools of that city. This action 
was based on the results of a question- 
naire sent to physicians and specialists in 
physiology and nutrition. ‘Twenty-seven 
replies were received to the question as 
to whether such sale should be allowed. 
Twenty-five of the specialists reported in 
the negative, and two reported in favor 
provided other food was sold with them.” 

Candies are sold in the New York City 
school lunches only after the substantial 
foods are purchased. 

PREPARATION OF LUNCHES 

In schools having facilities for cooking, 
the food is prepared on the premises. In 
schools lacking these facilities, the food is 
prepared in central kitchens and sent in 
thermos containers by auto trucks. In 
comparing these two methods of service 
there are advantages on either side. With 
the central kitchen plan the standard of 
preparation is easily maintained as all 
the schools thus served receive the com- 
plete menu uniformly prepared and ready 
for service. These foods, moreover, are 
easily supervised and checked before being 
sent out. The disadvantage is that the 
menus are limited in scope. For instance, 
only foods easily transported are possi- 
ble, and therefore, baked potatoes, cus- 
tards, and foods which must be baked in 
shallow pans must be omitted. In the 
separate kitchens, these can be included, 
but require more supervision in order to 
maintain a uniform standard. 

The following menus represent the type 
of foods sent from the central kitchens. 

The next number will include a detailed 
description of the organization of lunches 
in elementary and junior high schools 
with additional menus for each type. 

There are four (4) standard menus 
which are rotated. 

During the spring and fall, special 
menus are substituted to include season- 
able fruits and vegetables. 

Emergency supplies, such as prepared 
cocoa, canned fruits and vegetables are 
in each school. 
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On stormy or very cold days, only, two 
portions of any food shall be served. 
In addition to the following menus, 
these items are served daily :— 
Y, pint milk for 5c 
1 bar sweetened chocolate, lc or 
1 wrapped candy, lc 
1 sweetened cracker, lc 
2 unsweetened crackers, lc 
All items are sold for 4c. 
MENU I 
Cocoa and vegetable soup 
Cheese sandwich (American 
cheese, whole wheat bread) 
Carrots and peas 
Stewed prunes or fresh fruit 
in season. 
Tuesday Green split pea soup 
Egg sandwich (Graham bread) 
Stewed corn, creamed potatoes 
with parsley 
Creamed tapioca pudding, jam 
or chocolate cream tapioca. 
Wednesday Vegetable soup 
Kidney beans with tomato soup 
White roll, buttered 
Fruit cup and fresh fruit. 
Thursday Lima beans and tomato soup 
Buttered roll, graham 
Creamed or buttered carrots 
with peas 
Creamed Onion or cabbage 

Rice pudding. 

Note: If onion or cabbage 
are used, substitute peanut but- 
ter sandwich for butter roll. 

Friday Cream of green split pea soup 
Whole wheat bread and butter 
sandwich 
Italian spaghetti with onion 
and tomato sauce 
Baked apples or apple sauce 
and one oatmeal cookie. 
MENU II 
Monday Cocoa 
Tomato puree 
Succotash 
Cheese sandwich (American 
cheese, graham bread or 
rolls) or egg sandwich. 
Fresh fruit or stewed fruit 
Tuesday Pea soup (without milk) 
Italian spaghetti with onion 
and tomato sauce 
White rolls, buttered 
Chocolate pudding, served 
with milk. 
Wednesday Tomato macaroni soup (thick- 
ened with farina) 
Baked salmon or creamed 
salmon 
Buttered graham roll 
Rich custard pudding. 
Thursday Vegetable soup with rice 
Creamed lima beans 
Whole wheat bread and butter 
sandwich 
Stewed or fresh fruit or fruit 
gelatine or fruit salad. 
Friday Lima bean and barley soup 
Jam or fish sandwich, whole 


Monday 


wheat bread 
Creamed carrots with peas, or 
Creamed cabbage or mashed 
turnips 
Vanilla cornstarch pudding, 
chocolate sauce. 
MENU III 
Monday Cocoa 
Rice soup 
Macaroni with cheese or but- 
tered peas and carrots 
Graham rolls 
Fresh fruit—2 kinds 
Stewed fruit—l kind. 
Tuesday Lima bean and barley soup 
Buttered roll (white) 
Mixed vegetable salad 
Rice custard. 
Wednesday Cream of lima bean soup 
Peanut butter sandwich 
Scalloped corn or cabbage 
Gingerbread or molasses cook- 
ies, or 
Fresh fruit or fruit gelatine. 
Thursday Vegetable soup with barley 
Lima beans with tomato sauce 
Rye bread and butter sandwich 
Chocolate cornstarch pudding 
or cornstarch vanilla, 
Friday Cocoa 
Macaroni and tomato soup 
Baked beans 
Buttered graham rolls 
Baked apple or fresh fruit 
MENU IV 
Cocoa—Vegetable soup 
Rice with tomato sauce, onion 
or buttered peas, carrots, suc- 
cotash, or string beans, 
Buttered graham roll 
Stewed or fresh fruit. 
Tuesday Cream of lima bean soup with 
trace of tomato for coloring 
Egg sandwich, graham bread 
Spanish rice 
Chocolate pudding. 
Wednesday Cocoa 
Tomato puree 
Boston baked beans 
Buttered roll (white) 
Bread custard pudding with 
raisins and vanilla sauce. 
Thursday Cream of split pea soup 
Cheese sandwich (whole wheat 
bread, American cheese) 
Macaroni with tomato sauce or 
creamed onions or succotash 
Apple sauce with one oatmeal 
cookie, or fruit gelatine. 
Friday Vegetable-barley soup 
Kidney beans with tomato 
sauce or scalloped corn, or 
macaroni and tomato sauce 
Whole wheat bread and butter 
sandwich : 
Fruit salad or fresh fruit or 
stewed fruit. 

Note: If scalloped corn is 
used, serve American cheese 
sandwich (whole wheat bread) 
not bread and butter sandwich. 


Monday 
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Something about School Lunches 


In Michigan 








ROBABLY no one in the school 
watches the weather signals or reads 
the weather reports more anxiously than 
the cafeteria director—for weather, hot 
or cold, rainy or fair, decides many times 
for her the question “What shall we eat?” 
or “How much shall we prepare?” When 
a stormy day or a very cold one comes, 
every director knows that she will have 
a crowd, and can plan accordingly. 

But what is to be done when the line, 
like Tennyson’s brook “runs on forever?” 
A well stocked emergency shelf similar 
to that of the foresighted housewife is 
essential. Corned beef, dried beef, tuna 
fish, graham crackers, rusks, canned 
soups, and of course, canned fruits and 
vegetables are some of the items that can 
be converted into salable foods at short 
notice. It may be that they will cost more 
per portion than others that you might 
prepare at your leisure, but it is worth 
something to furnish a line with satis- 
factory foods. 

A few examples of what can be done in 
emergencies may be useful. Canned to- 
mato soup is a favorite and many a stu- 
dent will be perfectly satisfied with soup 
and crackers and a dish of ice cream. 
Since the ice cream companies furnish 
the refrigerating cabinets this dessert can 
be always on hand. Milk, also, because 
of the exchange privilege each day, should 
be ordered in liberal quantities. Dried 
beef or salmon on rusks is satisfying and 
quickly prepared. Rusks make a splendid 
substitute for toast if one has inadequate 
facilities for toasting bread. Cold sliced 
corned beef with creamed potatoes or a 
tart salad makes a good combination. 
Then there are always the useful canned 
vegetables as peas and corn. 

When you have to make salads quickly, 
canned fruits, pineapple, pears, peaches— 
are favorites not only for convenience 
but for appearance. It is wise, however, 
to add a fresh fruit as oranges, bananas, 
or apples to these salads, 

Perhaps you have run short on desserts. 
Try graham cracker sandwiches—powd- 
ered sugar frosting spread between the 
crackers with a little more of the frosting 
and a nut meat on top. This is a simple 
dessert quickly made that sells well. If 
you have whipped cream but no pudding, 
cut up marshmallows and pineapple and 
“ These articles from the Michigan Home 
Economics News Letter give some interest- 


ing accounts of school lunch projects and 
problems in that state. 


JANUARY, 


1932 


Meeting the variables in a city school cafeteria 








mix with the cream, top with a bit of 
color, and again you have a quick seller. 
Fancy canned raspberries, strawberries, 
or peaches always help to fill out the 
counter and appeal to many students. If 
you have chocolate syrup or other ice 
cream sauce, your dessert worries are 
over, for high school students seem to 
enjoy sundaes more than almost anything. 

Then there is the other extreme. You 
plan for a crowd that fails to appear. 
Such a condition is less nerve wracking 
than the other situation, but demands con- 
siderable thought and skill. Since only 
one meal is served, the food has to re- 
appear in some form the second day or be 
thrown out. With times like the present 
it is a crime to waste food, besides being 
very poor business. Most of our school 
cafeterias have adequate storage facilities 
for keeping food in good condition over 
one day. (We are trying to furnish meals 
on a cost basis and should avail ourselves 
of every opportunity to keep food costs 
down and at the same time maintain high 
standards of food quality.) 

In our cafeteria we find that certain 
favorites such as chop suey, soups, or 
scalloped potatoes can be reheated care- 
fully and sold at a reduced price on the 
second day. Many a student is delighted 
to get food “bargains.” 

What can be done with food that must 
be changed in appearance to be salable? 
A variety of left-over vegetables can be 
put into cream soups. After such an ex- 


Marketing problems 


The thought that must be uppermost in 
the mind of the cafeteria director is “How 
much nutrition can I give for a nickel or 
two?” She may turn her entrees and 
desserts upside down and end for end 
but back of it all is this basic question. 

Of course we all know that a No. 10 
can of kidney beans is cheaper than five 
No. 2 cans, so buying in large quantities 
is much more economical in most cases. 
However, this is not an infallible rule. 
There are situations where a few No. 2 
or 2% cans are more economical than 
opening a larger can and having a left 
over. Especially is this true in salad 
fruits. So my first suggestion, with the 
few exceptions mentioned would be, “Buy 
in large quantities.” 






periment it is a real tribute to the skill 
of the cook to have a student ask for the 
recipe. 

Buttered crumbs topping a dish of 
creamed potatoes with cheese or dried 
beef is a well-liked combination. Left- 
over meats need not always go into hash, 
but may reappear in Spanish noodles, 
goulash, chop suey, Spanish rice, and meat 
sandwiches. If your students are slow in 
disposing of liver and bacon, they may 
enjoy casserole of liver, made by adding 
onions, tomatoes and celery to the ground 
liver and bacon. 

Adults tire of whipped and 
cherry yarnishes but children do not and 
this simple method often quickly solves 
the pudding problem. Perhaps you have 
apple sauce left. Mix it with graham 
cracker crumbs moistened with melted 
butter. After the few hours in the ice 
box, its appearance is almost 
better than the first. 

A third successful method of disposing 
of left-overs is to give them to the stu- 
dent help. This plan is not profitable 
from the money standpoint, but yields 
dividends of good will among the workers. 

Planning for fluctuating numbers of 
patrons is not easy, but will prove inter- 
esting if the director regards it as a chal- 
lenge to her ingenuity rather than as a 
constant source of worry. 


Eva H. Wright, 


West Junior High Cafeteria, 
Lansing, Michigan. 
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The second suggestion 
knowledge of your local markets. 
tunate indeed is the dietitian who has a 
position in her own home town for she 
has a background which will take a new- 
comer many months to accumulate. 
When vegetables are cheap and plenti- 
ful as they are in the fall, the farmer 
who actually raises and sells his own 
produce is your most valuable friend. A 
farmer who raises a variety of things, in 
fact almost everything you need in that 
line, makes your problem simpler. Your 
order given the afternoon before and de- 
livered early in the morning, is quite apt 
to be fresh and, if anything is not up to 
standard you have some comeback. On 
the contrary if you go to the farmer’s 
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market and buy a bit here and a bit there, 
redress for inferior quality is almost 
impossible. 

One might better depend on the prod- 
uce companies and let them stand the 
losses. The margin of profit is so small 
in a school cafeteria that we cannot take 
many such losses. 

Competition for business is so keen 
right at this particular time that a good 
dependable wholesaler will give you many 
useful “tips” in addition to that useful 
little book by Todoroff, “What is What 
in Groceries.” You must learn by ex- 
perience who has the best beans and 
whose chocolate pudding you do not care 
for. But do not obligate yourself to any 
one firm in any way, shape or manner. 

The facilities for storage in most school 
cafeterias are unfortunately rather poor 
so it is not practical to buy more than a 
month’s supplies at one time. Let the 
wholesaler do the storing for you. You 
know this is the age of “cheerful service.” 

The dairy products are better purchased 
in small amounts almost from “hand to 
mouth.” Butter and milk from a depend- 
able dairy but eggs directly from some 
farmer who trap nests his chickens. 

Needless to say in concluding, that if 
one could persuade a school board to pro- 
vide a “little old Ford” in which tu {etch 
and carry, the problem would be simple, 
for after all cafeteria marketing is just 
home marketing grown up. 

Mrs. V. Marie Allwardt, Dietitian 


Ann J. Kellogg School, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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Pupil participation in the hot lunch in small schools 


of milk on order. Dishwashers vary from 
two to tour, depending on business. 

All the girls help for one week at a 
time, except the cashier, who serves two 


HE serving of a hot lunch in the 

small school, or in consolidated schools 
in rural districts, where there is no cafe- 
teria or lunch room service the 
utilization of whatever the 
teacher can find at hand. eco- 
nomics classes can do much to assist the 
teacher in providing that necessary hot 
dish each day. 

One of the greatest dangers of this 
type of work, however, is the exploita- 
tion of the pupils. Long after proficiency 
has been acquired, girls continue day 
after day to wash dishes, or serve the 
food. Interest is lost, work becomes slov- 
enly, and there may even be open re- 
bellion fostered by monotony. To over- 
come as many dangers as possible we have 
experimented with and adopted a plan 
now in use for five years by which the 
greatest amount of learning in our situa- 
tion is included, with the least amount 
of reteaching by the teacher, and repeti- 
tion by the pupils of any one activity. 

As cold weather approaches a brief unit 
on the hot lunch as a health factor is 
introduced, and the girls prepare posters 
for each room and halls of the building 
on the subject. These are changed about 
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resources 
The home 


twice a week for a week or two before 
the opening date. Mimeographed letters 
and advertising stunts are sent to the par- 
ents, carried by the children. One group 
planned colorful tags with hot lunch 
slogans on each, to be given out to all 
those who attended the first day. A list of 
the foods served with suggested ments 
to accompany each hot dish was printed 
and sent to the homes. 

The duties of pupils helping with the 
hot lunch were planned by the first group 
who tried the experiment and they have 
been continued with only slight changes 
since then. There were two cooks when 
students did all of the preparation, but 
we have since been able to pay for two 
hours of help during the morning. Two 
girls are servers, one for food and the 
other to help the tiny tots with trays, nap- 
kins, and the correct silver. Two girls 
become “trailers,” a title of their own 
coinage, since they have to trail after 
users of trays and collect them when 
empty. Still another two are termed 
“assistant trailers”; these help the trailers 
clean and roll the oilcloth on the tables 
so all can be at classes on time. One girl 
is cashier and one checks out the bottles 


weeks. Each week a new group assists 
and when all have had one turn, the duties 
are changed till all have tried each job, 
except cashier, Since there is not enough 
time for all to do this in one year, those 
who wish to be cashier sign up. The two 
weeks period gives each girl two oppor- 
tunities to balance weekly accounts and 
pay the bills. On Friday the new servers, 
trailers, and cashiers become pupils of 
those who know the “ropes,” to be ready 
for work the following Monday. 

Two reasons why many of the girls 
like this hot lunch work are that they 
may have their hot dish free when assist- 
ing and may also eat their lunch in the 
kitchen the period before noon, provided 
it is a study period for them. 

When students plan with you for their 
participation in hot lunch activities, and 
when they feel very necessary to its 
success, the hot dish at noon becomes a 
positive health factor in your school. 


Constance Herbst 
Portage, Michigan 
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School 


By 
Philip N. Sunderland, A I. A. 


FEW years ago the Town of 
Danbury, Connecticut, built a new 
High School and, as an expedi- 
ent to relieve congestion in the elementary 
school buildings, the former High School 
was made into an intermediate school to 
house most of the seventh and eighth 
grade pupils of the town. The town is 
gcographically large and many of the 
pupils come from districts quite remote 
from the building which is centrally lo- 
cated. 

This meant that a large percentage 
were obliged either to carry lunch. or to 
obtain lunch without returning to their 
homes during the noon-day recess. The 
regular two-session school day which was 
followed left this large body of pupils 
with an hour and a half of free time on 
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The illustrations on these two pages show the Danbury cafeteria in its 
original form of small house, the plan of the remodeled house, and a view 
of the dining room 


their hands with the result that many of 
them roamed about the streets and it was 
not uncommon for some of them to get 
into mischief. A decidedly undesirable 
condition resulted. Parents were dissatis- 
fied and Mr. Harold F. Dow, the Super- 
intendent of Schools, cast about for a bet- 
ter solution of the problem. The cold 
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lunches of those who carried their lunch 
were no worse than the unsuitable menus 
which those who bought their lunches 
were liable to select and the spare time 
thrust upon them all was a serious menace 
to the morale of the school. 

There was an old house on the premises 
which formerly had been used in part for 
domestic science classes, but with the 
opening of the new High School it had 
been abandoned and had fallen into a 
rather sad state of repair. 

The suggestion was made that this 
house might be made suitable for use as 
a lunch room. Elaborating upon this sug- 
gestion it finally was decided to re-arrange 
the programme of the school, put it on 
a one-session basis and install a_ real 
cafeteria where the entire pupil body could 
properly be fed as a part of the daily pro- 
gramme. 

The writer, Secretary of the Board of 
Education, is a practicing architect and 
it fell to him, working with a special sub- 
committee of the Board, to devise ways 
and means of putting the old house ir 
shape to meet the situation. The average 
attendance of the school is over 400, It 


was impossible to accommodate so many 
at one sitting, making it necessary to 
work out a platoon system in any event 
Attacking the problem at this point we 
worked out a plan with a minimum 
changes in the house by which in theory 
we could handle the pupils in two platoons, 
giving every pupil a seat at the table 
This afterward was changed to three pla- 
toons. The manager of the High School 
Cafeteria, Mrs. Elizabeth Andrews, whole 
heartedly entered the scene and with her 
cooperation and the help of the Albert 
Pick-Barth Company a real school cafe- 
teria equipment was laid out. All these 
various features fitted into the old house 
as though it had been built to receive 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Buying the Institution's 
anned Goods 


CIENCE has done much to improve 

the canning industry and has de- 

stroyed among intelligent and well 
read people the old prejudices against the 
use of the commercial canned product. 
The can will probably always be with us 
in some form, for which not only the 
bride should be grateful but the profes- 
sional dietitian as well. Great strides have 
been made in the industry since 1900, and 
those of us who are interested look for 
further advancement in the future. 

The dietitian in charge of the institu- 
tional dining room relies to a great extent 
on the can. Even though she gives her 
clientele fresh vegetables and fruits in 
season, she depends upon canned goods for 
convenience, for saving labor, for variety 
throughout the year, and to save expense. 
The efficient dietitian will have a well 
stocked store room which insures a va- 
riety of foods available at any time. 

Before purchasing the stock for such a 
store room, the buyer should make a 
thorough study of the factors involved 
in her particular situation. Among the 
problems which must be considered are 
the grade of goods which the clientele 
demands; the amount and distribution of 
available funds with which to purchase 
such supplies; the storage space available 
and of convenience to care for goods; the 
number of persons to partake of food in 
the institution; the type of people for 
which the food is to be purchased; the 
firm from which to buy in order to get 
the best service; the method of buying, 
whether by futures or spots; the differ- 
ent uses to be made of the canned goods 
in the institution; the particular likes and 
dislikes of the group of individuals for 
which the food is to be bought; the size 
of container most suitable and economical 
for the institution; and most important 
of all, a stock of goods which will in- 
sure high dietetic standards. 

Institutions differ as to the grade or 
quality of canned goods that they pur- 
chase. This depends upon the demands 
of the clientele. If the standard of food 
is high, choice or fancy grades of canned 
goods must be bought for the most part. 
For such purposes as fruit pastry, fruit 
puddings, and gelatin desserts a lower 
grade may be used to an advantage. 

Whatever the case may be, the pur- 
chaser must know what the various firms 
term fancy, choice, standard, and pie, as 
all do not seem to adhere to the stand- 
ards established by the National Canner’s 
Association. To become acquainted with 
the grades of the firms from which there 
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is a possibility of buying, samples of the 
same product in different grades and in 
the same sized containers should be se- 
cured. Such samples should be opened 
at the same time and compared as to price, 
appearance, flavor, color, density of syrup, 
size, count of servings, and proportion by 
weight, of syrup to solid fruit. Regard- 
less of the grade bought, care should be 
taken in selecting the goods in order to 
get the most and best for the money. 

The available funds and distribution of 
such determine to a great extent the 
quality, quantity, and method of buying 
canned goods. If the funds are limited 
it is advisable to buy what can be paid 
for immediately, thus gaining advantage 
of the discount. The institution with 
plenty of money will probably buy in 
larger quantities, get better prices by pur- 
chasing in such a manner, take advantage 
of all discounts, and receive better serv- 
ice. The institution which buys with dis- 
cretion in regard to its ability to pay bills 
on time will never have difficulty in get- 
ting service. It is not advisable to have 
too much invested in canned goods at one 
time as this demands a large carry-over 
during any vacation, and is poor business; 
neither is it advisable to deplete the stock 
so that difficulty in securing food may 
arise when the dining room is opened. 

The Stock room of any institution is 
a factor which helps determine the 
amount that should be purchased and de- 
livered at one time. Needless to say it is 
poor business to buy more than can be 
conveniently arranged in the store room. 
By convenience is meant the arrangements 
in stacks in alphabetical order so that dif- 
ferent kinds of food may be found with- 
out difficulty, and so that none will be 
hidden. Often persons not buying food, 
and not having an inventory may desire 
information concerning the canned goods 
on hand. Having a convenient, orderly, 
and not over-crowded store room will 
also aid in taking the monthly inventory 
if such is the custom, 

The shrewd buyer before purchasing a 
large order of goods will compute in de- 
tail the amount needed over a desired 
period, taking the number of people to be 
accommodated as a basis upon which to 
work, Reports of the past may be used 
to an advantage if accurately and intelli- 
gently kept. An easy way to compute the 
amount of any product to be used over a 
given period, is to decide approximately 
the number of times per week the product 
might be served and multiply by the 
amount used each serving. Over-loading 


By 
Lita Hindman 
Albion College, Albion Michigan 


of one product makes it necessary to serve 
the same food too often or carry it over 
a long period which is not advisable due 
to deterioration and the money invested. 

Great care should be exercised in select- 
ing the firms with which to do business. It 
is advisable to be on friendly terms with 
more than one firm as the institution is 
dependent on some firm for service and 
supplies at all times. The firm selected 
should be reliable, within a reasonable 
distance from the institution, prompt, 
courteous, accurate in filling orders, and 
above all have a grade of goods which re- 
mains of the same general quality. It is 
a satisfaction as well as a time saver for 
the buyer to know that she can be as- 
sured of the same quality each time she 
places an order. This does not mean that 
she must not keep a close check on the 
goods, as any firm may have a slight 
variation in quality occasionally. The 
buyer should see that the product is of 
the quality represented by the salesman 
and report any variation. Such a demand 
will keep the firm vigilant and insure 
better service. 

The wise buyer will not have too many 
brands on her shelf, and will not patronize 
too many firms, as she will have difficulty 
in tracing any undesirable food if the cans 
have been opened and disposed of in her 
absence. It will also cause confusion in 
checking up on the goods and reporting 
to the firm or any other person who might 
desire information in regard to the goods 
of a certain firm. 

The small institution will not be able 
to buy directly from the canner to an ad- 
vantage as they cannot use a car load of 
any one product. Institutions which can 
store, use, and pay for a car of one prod- 
uct may save the profit made by the 
middleman. A number of institutions if 
located near each other may take a car 
together, but at present little of this seems 
to be done due to the varied tastes and 
demands of the different institutions. The 
advantages of dealing with the middlemen 
are great. It enables one to have service 
when desired, help in emergencies, re- 
lieves the necessity of stocking heavily at 
one time, and serves as a convenience 
when special food is desired for a dinner 
or party. 

Much may be said as to the advisability 
of buying futures or spots. When mar- 
kets are fluctuating as in the past year, 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Méver before 


sare at no previous time in human experience 
have so many people been so much interested, and at 
thesame time found it so much of a problem, to secure 
for themselves wholesome food at economical cost. 


And never before has there been available to everybody 
an article of food that so efficiently meets the need. 


Evaporated Milk—pure, fresh milk, concentrated and 
sterilized in sealed cans—is everywhere available. 





More than twice as rich as ordinary milk, it accom- 
plishes two important results: 

1 It makes it possible to put in the diet more 
milk —the most wholesome item of food. 





2 It can be bought everywhere for less than 
the cost of ordinary milk. 


No one who is interested in seeing that people have 
the most wholesome food supply at the most eco- 
nomical cost, can afford to overlook the advantages 
of this extraordinary milk. 


Leet us send you, free of charge, our booklet “Eating 
for Efficiency” which contains, among other unique 
features, a number of menus with caloric value and min- 
eral content indicated; a group of recipes; and the caloric 
and mineral values of some common measures of food. 
The milk consumed in each menu is also recorded. We’l! 
be glad to send you also “The Story of Evaporated 
Milk”—a booklet describing with numerous illustra- 
tions the processes of packaging unsweetened Evap- 
orated Milk, its history, its nutritive value and uses. 


Would you like a complete list of free publications? 


EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
(1) “Eating for Efficiency” 
Please send me, free of charge, < [J “The Story of Evaporated Milk” 
CO) List of free publications 


____ Address ss citeseclons 
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Home Economics Exchange 


A Clothing Budget Project 


After two weeks study on Clothing 
Selection in which the girls borrowed gar- 
ments from stores, homes, and friends, 
we divided the class into committees and 
had each group work out a budget for a 
different income. Then the girls were 
sent to each of the stores (with mer- 
chants’ permission, of course) to pick out 
a fall outfit for a high school girl, ac- 
cording to the size of the income the 
committee worked out. The outfit was 
put into the window with the poster and 
budget information, and all the windows 
in town had outfits of 
featured the week, 


various 
prices Mer- 
chants, parents, and sales people, as well 
as the girls in the class, are much in- 
terested in this project. 


gir Is 
same 


Leila Maxwell 
Jamestown, N. D. 


The Problem of 
Housekeepers 


The care of dish towels, garbage, 
aprons, etc, is always a problem to every 
This is how 


Home Economics teacher. 


we manage it: In every class in Home- 
making we now have a pupil act as house- 
keeper. It is her duty to look after the 
following each time her class reports. 

1. Line the garbage pails. 

2. Take clean clothes out of dryer 
and dampen them ready for iron- 
ing, 

3. See that the soap shakers at the 
sink and laundry tubs are filled 
with soap. 

. Hand out and collect the cooking 
aprons and caps. 

. Put 
cupboards in order. 

. Put groceries away. 

. Check up work at end of period 
and see that sink is clean, etc. 


linen closet, classroom and 


This work usually takes up the whole 
class period. Lf a girl shows herself to 
be a capable housekeeper she serves for 
a month and then another girl is ap- 
pointed and the first housekeeper initiates 
her into the work to be done. If, how- 
ever, the work done is not satisfactory, 
the housekeeper must serve until she is 
efficient. 

The students take this work with great 
seriousness and consider it quite an honor 
to be appointed housekeeper. 

I have found that it saves the teacher 
many, many steps and 
much routine work. 


M. R. Kuhnert, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
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To Teachers 


Many of you _ have successfully 
solved problems of classroom pro- 
cedure and discipline, and have evolved 
original methods and ideas for stimu- 
lating interest in your home’economics 
classes. These may prove of the greai- 
est value to others, so won’t you write 
them out in articles of not more than 
300 words and send them to us so we 
can establish a sort of exchange club, 
publishing the best and most original 
ideas each month? We will pay $1.00 
for each article used. Write plainly 
or better, typewrite your contributions 
and be sure your name and address are 
on each page of paper sent in. 











Housekeeping Duties 


When my foods classes assemble in 
the laboratory they come through the 
butler’s pantry containing a cupboard, on 
of which are clean aprons 
and clean towels. 

Each towel carries a number in indelible 
ink. The girls are allowed three minutes 
between all classes. They are expected to 
be in their places when the three minute 
bell rings provided with notebook, pencil, 
apron and numbered dish towel. 

In response to roll call they give the 
number on their towel so that in case 
towel 42 is left unwashed, I can know 
immediately whom to hold accountable. 


two shelves 


I have twelve housekeeping duties for 
every class—I have a large kitchen and 
can successfully take a class of thirty at 
one time—although I try to arrange it so 
that I have only twenty-four at a time. 

The duties are typewritten, framed and 
posted in four places in the kitchen so 
that no confusion can possibly arise as 
to duties. These duties are then rotated 
so that no girl has the same duty twice. 

The duties run as follows: 

1. Sweep half kitchen. 

2. Sweep half kitchen. 

3. Care for supply table (she both 
gets supplies for the day, and puts 
them away after they are used.) 

. See that everything in pantry is 
returned to its place at end of 
lesson. 

5. Care for the three large stoves 
and refrigerator. 

(I have three large stoves and thirty 
small stoves—one on each desk.) 

6. Care for sinks, shine faucets and 
drain cover—(made of brass.) 


. Care for laundry tubs and garbage 
pail. 

. Care for butler’s pantry—see that 
aprons are folded and put in place 
and wet dish towels are clean and 
put straight on rack to dry. 

9. Dust and straighten dining room. 

10: “‘Dust« ‘and straighten reception 

room, 

11. Wipe off shelves in pantry. 

12. See that everyone does their duty 

thoroughly, 

I simply call the names of the girls on 
duty for the day and each responds with 
her duty number just as she did with her 
towel number. Thus in a minimum of 
time minutes, directions of this kind are 
fully given. 

Louise Randall 
Columbus, Ga. 


Notebook Records 


The students in the Part-Time School 
attend school but once a week so that a 
written record of their work is quite es- 
sential in order to keep in mind points 
to be referred to when the group meets 
again. Keeping a note book record has 
another advantage: It shows at a glance 
the work done by each student each pe- 
riod so that there is little chance of repeti- 
tion and each period the student is given 
a different problem to work on. Here is 
an example of a page taken from one 
note book: 

Class—Wednesday Morning 
Name—Mary Petrillo 
Date—September 23rd—Made cake—work 
fair—slow in finishing 
September 30th—Made cake again 
—work good—read recipe more 
carefully 
October 13th—Canned 
slow — noisy — conscientious 
toward end of period 
October 21st—Made tomato relish— 
good work—is improving—use 
more paraffin on jars 
October 28th—Absent 
November 4th—Made boiled dress- 
ing—good—try and work more 
neatly 
November 11th— Began sewing — 
binding a comforter — excellent 
work—very willing 


tomatoes— 


The above record gives a fair idea of 
the work done by Mary so far this year— 
the girls change from one group to an- 
other every four or five weeks thereby 
getting an opportunity to plan meals, fill 
orders for cakes etc., make draperies, cur- 
tains, do house cleaning, etc. 


M. R. Kuhnert, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
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Le Livre de Raison short you may find the land is fully as I gave a good price for it. More than it’s 
essential to your happiness as the house, worth, surely. But it was just what I 
(Continued from page 16) if not more so. Very few Americans wanted. I wanted it so much that I used 
— Pe: have this feeling, especially in this day of to get up sometimes in the moonlight to 
Rabat, is higher than I, although it is only yearly, or almost yearly, migrations, but go a ete at it. Now that I aiee te I’m 
three engi old, and true to type blooms few things can promote a deeper happi- another man. I’m the master now with 
four times a year, and every yellow flower 14.5 Some one will meet you and the so much space under my feet that I can 
puff ball takes me to Morocco. My following conversation will take place take a walk on my own land or hunt my 
acacia farnesiana, a name sa conjure with, just as it did once between Pesquidoux own hares on Sunday. When I first vis- 
recalls to me Yuma, Arizona, where J and a ragman neighbor. ited my land as master, I felt myself 
first learned to love the plant, and Grasse, “Why are you always laughing? Why grown taller, heavier, broader in the 
where I first bought ane perfume as well, song on your lips? Why are you more _ shoulders in my own sight and in the sight 
as the Villemorin house in Paris, where joyous than is your custom? What is of others. You must see that yourself. 
I bought the seed. Similarly my fig tree the matter with you, Pierre, my boy?” It looks as though people wanted to bow 
takes me to Southern Utah and my — “Sir, I have just inherited a little money to me even when they are far away. 
granene to Granada, of course, while my ang bought fifteen acres. For a long Funny, but that’s the way it is. That’s 
pink oleanders came from my grandmother time I knew the land was for sale. Oh, what your own land does for you.” 
and my double cream colored oleanders . . 
from Castroville, near San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Many things on my place are not the 
work of my own hands and yet deserve 
a corner in my chronicle. There is a 
mammoth shagbark tree that more than | 
pays for its space each year in the nuts 
it produces. There is the clethra in the 
swamp that gives nectar to my bees as 
valuable as the sweet clover in Utah and | 
Idaho or the lindens of the Rhine. There | 
are my sassafras trees whose pulverized 
leaves are better than curry to my taste | 
when mixed with scrambled eggs or 
omelets. There are my wild grapes that 
sell each year for jelly far more quickly 
than the cultivated. Even my barberries 
against my pines have a jelly value and 
the year when there were no green fringed REASONS 
orchids nor corkscrew orchids in my 
meadows was worthy of being set down, WHY YOU SHOULD 
not as financial loss or gain, but as a 


record of the all invading city or of un- EAT HOMEMADE 


scrupulous flower lovers. 


Does it pay to keep a livre de raison? 
“eA agg alec ea WHOLE WHEAT 


It surely does financially as any book- 
keeper will tell you. It also makes gene- 

alogy more human and alive. It might BREAD a t le a st 
be a byway or a straight road to litera- 


ture as one mother maintains who min- once every day 


gled her household and estate chronicle in TL ei 
one and trained each of her five children 1 It contains more than three times HE newer knowledge of nutrition recommends 
to write it up each week in turn. Two as much of the valuable mineral the use of whole wheat bread and whole grain 
of those children got magazine checks and materials as white flour. cereals in the daily diet of both young and old 
Who’s Who glory later in life and each 2 In the bran and germ of whole especially of children. And the home baked loaf 
chill Senioes dank Snicnlide tee Sanne veuned wheat flouraresu stantial quan- or roll is so appetizing, so delicious, that when 
‘ : : tities of essential vitamins. once tasted no other seems to satisfy. 
helped. The livre de raison is also a most . ( 
vital document in family evolution. It 3 Whole wheat provides oy ap By teaching your students how to make 100% 
binds the past with the present and points —an excellent stimulant for the whole wheat bread successfully, they will be able 
2 coliaegh tied th ek tales. “Sen sae digestive tract. to supply the family table with this wholesome 
with a meadow, a hillside, a stone wall, —_— one gtd SeeAe at S SEN et. . 
a house, and a piece of woods and before lt 4 really is liratie se make by following the 
many yeide wot bese dete ait the oot directions given in our booklet, The Art of Mak- 
ners of the earths wine you and many men ing Bread. We shall be glad to send you enough 
rise up and tell you blessed, ' But best of ‘ - copies of this booklet, free of charge, to supply 
sll the: didieihd dkenobabe will pe vacatey " your students if you will let us know how many 
veritable French-peasant love of the land, ‘i ——— — : ; 
© Thasees ot Denied: Boeke love of Goce — Upon request we shall also furnish, for the use 
epankt:-e- kde: aiesRateahone Métal ike of teachers, an Outline of a Course in Bread 
tiny heeeal t d ‘ ustifiabl ide i a ie Making, Basic Recipes for a Variety of Breads 
: ny Se haere ene 4 and Rolls and a Bread Lesson Wall Chart. 


giving the human, individual, artistic 
NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 


touch to your property as well as the | aa 
Yankee satisfaction in making it pay. In 1752 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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Notes of Interest 


A warning against extravagant health 
claims put forth on the labels of many 
food products, was recently issued by Dr. 
P. B. Dunbar, assistant chief, federal 
food and Drug administration. ‘“Break- 
fast foods, bread, and other bakery prod- 
ucts, and alimentary pastes are not medi- 
cines,” states Dr. P. B. Dunbar, “and 
such products, bearing on their labels an 
injudicious use of the word ‘health’ will 
be subject to action under the national 
pure food law.” 

These forms of labeling, according to 
Dr. Dunbar, have been noted particularly 
on cereal products, such as_ breakfast 
foods, bread, and other bakery commodi- 
ties and alimentary pastes. 

In many instances the statements or 
claims appearing upon the labels are false 
or misleading to an extent constituting 
misbranding under the federal food and 
drugs act. In such cases the administra- 
tion has proceeded against the commodi- 
ties shipped within jurisdiction of the act. 

A warning has been issued recently by 
W. G. Campbell, chief of the Federal 
Food and Drug Administration against 
certain fake inspectors who are taking ad- 
vantage of large quantities of fruit being 
canned in the home this year, and are 
posing as Federal food inspectors, visit- 
ing homes and carrying away liberal 
“samples” of the food that has been 
canned. The warning states: 

“This is a fraud which should be thor- 
oughly investigated and the offenders 
should be punished. Bona fide Federal 
food and drug inspectors not only wear a 
badge, but they carry an identification 
card signed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, as well as a photograph of them- 
selves upon which is stamped the seal of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

“Furthermore, inspectors are required 
to pay the current market price for any 
samples they collect. In addition to these 
facts it would be well for the public to 
know that it is rare indeed for a Federal 
food and drug official to collect samples of 
home-canned goods. Foods put up in the 
home are rarely shipped interstate, and the 
Federal food and drugs act has jurisdic- 
tion over only those goods which are 
shipped across State borders.” 


Home economics teachers and classes 
all over the country are responding whole- 
heartedly to the need for helping carry on 
welfare programs, notably in reports of 
canning units made up of teachers. 

Relief work of one sort or another will 
probably be needed in most communities 
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this winter, but it 1s of course in cities 
where the need will be felt most keenly. 
Home economics teachers and classes are 
responding to the call for volunteers to 
carry on welfare programs, to organize 
food kitchens, canning centers, to form 
classes to make clothing for the needy, 
and in various other ways, especially plan- 
ning inexpensive meals, 

In Detroit, for example, the home eco- 
nomics teachers have planned an extensive 
program in food work—canning fruits and 
vegetables for the city’s unemployed while 
the supply is plentiful, then planning low 
cost menus; a program that will carry 
over several months to come. During 
October tomatoes and beets were canned, 
peach, plum, grape jam and jelly, apple 
butter and chili sauce were made. Teach- 
ers from Detroit, Highland Park, Ham- 
tramck and Fordson schools, comprising 
members of the Detroit Home Economics 
Association, with the cooperation of Miss 
Julia Grant, and Grace McAdam, super- 
visors of home economics in the Detroit 
public schools will take turns canning 
and doing other relief work autside hours. 

The Department of Supervisors and 
Teachers of Home Economics of the 
N.E.A, held its second annual meeting as 
a department of the N.E.A. at Los An- 
geles in July, 1931. This meeting marked 
a period of significant attainment for the 
interests of public school -Home Eco- 
nomics. A report of this meeting will 
go out to the membership from Miss 
Emma Jacobs, who so ably guided its 
growth during the first two years. 

The objectives of this department may 
be summed up as follows: 

1. To unify and to strengthen the ef- 
forts of public school Home Economics 
teachers by the gradual development of a 
great working organization which will 
have as its highest purpose the improve- 
ment of Home Economics teaching in the 
public schools. 

2. To give to all Home Economics 
teachers in cities and in rural districts 
a consciousness of support and the know- 
ing that they are factors in this move- 
ment for progressive Home Economics. 

3. To furnish a service to its members 
through the Progress Committee and the 
Cooperative Studies Committee. The Pro- 
gress Committee, headed up by Miss 
Alice Wallin of the Highland Park High 
School, Highland Park, Michigan, is a 
finding committee the purpose of which 
is to help Home Economics teachers to 
articulate their needs and problems and 
to help them to interpret their needs and 
aspirations to the public at large. The 


Cooperative Studies Committee, with Miss 
Carlotta Greer, our Vice-President, as 
chairman, will carry on such studies as 
will be profitable and interesting to the 
entire group. The study selection for 
this year is “Nutrition in the Public 
Schools.” When you hear from Miss 
Greer, remember that the success of this 
investigation is dependent upon your re- 
sponse. Our membership committee, un- 
der the leadership of Miss Mary Buckley, 
reports a sound growth. In June the 
membership numbered 526. To date on 
the new year, the membership is 330. 
We hope to carry the membership to the 
500 mark before the February meeting. 

The study made last year on “Family 
Relationships in the High School” has 
been distributed to the membership. If 
you did not receive a copy, write to Mary 
Buckley, Secretary, 267 Fair St., Patter- 
son, New Jersey. 

The next meeting will be in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in conjunction with the De- 
partment of Superintendence. 

Chairman of Local Arrangements; 
Emma S. Jacobs, Supervisor of Domestic 
Science, Dennison School, Washington. 


February Meeting of N. E. A. 


Chairman of Program Committee— 
Emeline S. Whitcomb, Senior Specialist 
in Home Economics, Office of Educa- 
tion, U. S. Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sunday P. M. Feb. 21—4 to 6—Tea, 
Chinese Room, Mayflower Hotel, with all 
home economists in Washington and 
vicinity as hostesses. 

Monday A. M. Feb, 22—9 to 12—Eco- 
nomic Adjustments for Family and Social 
Welfare. Speakers, Dr. John Dewey, 
followed by other eminent educators and 
outstanding economists. 

Discussion leader, Dr. B. R. Andrews. 

Tuesday A. M. Feb. 23—9:30—Business 
meeting. 

Tuesday P. M. Feb. 23—2 to 5—Nutri- 
tion in the Public Schools. Speakers— 
Dr. Henry Clapp Sherman. Columbia 
University, Dr. Lydia J. Roberts, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and other experts in 
this field. 

Discussion leader, 
Rose. 

Wednesday A. M. Feb. 24—8:00— 
Breakfast for members, McKinley High 
School. 

You will find a cordial welcome, a 
worth-while program and a good time 
waiting for you in Washington. 

Helen C. Goodspeed, President, 

Department of Supervisors and Teach- 

ers of Home Economics, N.E.A. 


Dr. Mary Swartz 
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A Layette Project 
(Continued from page 9) 


four dozen, that other items might be in- 
cluded. 

When the list was voted satisfactory to 
the class in all respects, the committee 
was authorized to purchase and assemble 
the layette as follows: 


3 Shirts (cotton and wool—front but- 
0. 1) a Ae a ye a $2.85 
3 Binders (cotton and wool) 
3 Bands (cotton and wool) 
3 Pair hose (cotton and wool) 
3 Knit nightgowns 
4 Knit towels (2 bath and 2 face).. 
4 Knit washcloths 


2 Outing petticoats 
2 Quilted pads for bassinette 
3 Blankets: 
2 Wrapping of cotton 
1 Wooly 
1 Large pillow for bassinette 
Material for items made by Sewing 
class (described in an above para- 
graph) 
Brush and comb set 
Talc, vaseline, 2 sizes safety pins,] 1.00 
absorbent cotton, castile soap § 
Knitted sacque and bonnet donated 
Small pillows donated 


Total 

The layette was exhibited in the class- 
room for a few days before a committee 
was delegated to carry the gift of the 
class to the young mother-to-be. The 
report of this committee, bringing to the 
other students somewhat of an under- 
standing of the appreciation and happi- 
ness with which their gift had been re- 
ceived, and a general review discussion of 
the layette, concluded the project. 


An Intermediate School 
Cafeteria 
(Continued from page 23) 


them, 

A complete kitchen was equipped with 
range and gas ovens, dish washing ma- 
chines, cupboards, refrigerator, store 
rooms, and all the essentials, 

A cafeteria counter with tray slide, dis- 
play shelves, steam table, ice cream cabi- 
net, cash register, change machine, milk 
sink, and all were installed. 

The service was routed and the whole 
scheme of things worked smoothly from 
the beginning. The pupils took to it as 
ducks take to water. 

The menu is varied from day to day, 
there being always one hot dish, milk, 
sandwiches, ice cream, and the inevitable 
chocolates and sweets all furnished at 


cost. The manager of the High School | 


Cafeteria in another part of the town 
took over the management of the new 
cafeteria and by hiring two part-time 
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women she has succeeded in handling the 
work admirably. 

Some help on cash register and change 
machine is recruited among the girl pupils. 

The total cost of the entire innovation 
was about $5,000.00, a part of this expendi- 
ture being contingent on putting the old 
house in order. This work consisted not 
only of the changes required by the new 
use to which the building was put, but 
the cost of the actual needed repairs. 
The house was newly painted inside and 
outside. Its only addition is the large 
entrance shed which was built on the side. 
This is an essential feature to provide 
standing room for the lines waiting their 
turn for the trays and also to make a 


place to hang wraps and hats, as the 
building is entirely detached from the 
school. But for this we could have kept 
entirely within the original walls. 

The cost of maintenance really has not 
been reduced to figures but it is not 
great. In figuring the cost of the food 
to pupils, the cost of carrying the hired 
help is included but the added salary of 
the manager (in our case a nominal sum) 
and the cost of light, heat, and gas is 
carried by the town. No profit is made 
and under the laws of Connecticut no 
profit may be made. Connecticut has a 
law providing that where lunches are 
served to pupils by school authorities 
they shall be supplied at cost. 














1% cups flour 1 egg 
1 cup brown sugar 
Y cup butter 

YZ tsp. soda 

1 tsp. cinnamon Salt 
1 tsp. nutmeg 


and 


cold butter until crumbly. 
ture to sprinkle over top of cake, 
and salt to remainder. 
Carnation Milk quickly. 
moderate (350° 


crumbs. Bake in oven 


minutes. Yield, one 9-inch layer. 





CARNATION CRUMB CAKE 


(Made with Soured Carnation Milk) 


Y% cup Carnation Milk 


% tbsp. vinegar mixed 


Sift flour, then measure. Work in brown sugar and 
Save 1 cup of this mix- 
Add spices, soda 
Beat in egg and soured 
Turn into shallow, well- 
greased baking pan and sprinkle with the remaining 
F.) 
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Here's a 
gorgeous “Sour 


Have you heard the news? You needn’t 
wait any more for milk or cream to sour 
in order to make all the good things that 
call for sour milk and cream. There’s a 
quicker, simpler way that is more precise. 

Simply add vinegar to Carnation Milk 
—and right away you have “sour cream” 
if you use it undiluted, or sour milk, di- 
luted. You'll find your results are much 
better, because every time you get the 


Modern cookery is making more and 
more use of Carnation Milk, for many 
reasons: the richness of its double-cream 
content, saving butter and cream; the 
smooth texture that the finely broken up 
cream particles give; the wonderful econ- 
omy of this pure and dependable milk. 
Send for the free Carnation Book of 
recipes. 


“From Contented Cows” 


Carnation 
3 


WoRLp’s LARGEST-SELLING 


BRAND OF EVAPORATED 


Cream” 


recipe 
that needs NO sour cream 


same degree of acidity and know exactly 
how much soda to use—something that 
is purely guesswork when you use milk 
or cream soured the ordinary way. 

Try this rich and crunchy Carnation 
Crumb Cake. It takes only a few 
moments to make and is simply delicious 
for afternoon tea or as a rich Sunday 
morning coffee cake. 


Ask, too, for the Carnation Baby-Feed- 
ing Book, telling why the greatest 
authorities recommend Carnation as an 
ideal milk for bottle-fed babies. Address 
Carnation Company, 746 Milwaukee 
Gas Light Building, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin; 847 Stuart Building, Seattle, 
Washington; or Aylmer, Ontario. 


MILK 
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Bread of the Basques 
(Continued from page 12) 


it was thought, had many spoils hidden 
in the mountains. Their greatest treasure 
was their bread, of a whiteness unknown 
to human beings. Although this fairy 
bread was guarded night and day, stories 
are told of mortals, who, at one time or 
another, managed to taste it, and sought 
in vain to bring back fragments to the 
world of men. 

One such folktale tells about the woman 
of Aguerria, who tried to steal the bread 
of the /Jamignac and lost a chest of gold 
thereby. 

The lamignac had engaged the woman 
of Aguerria to take their bread each 
week to the rock of Le Fée, which pro- 
jected high from the river bed. In order 
to make her task easier, the gnomes gave 
the woman a magic wand. With this she 
struck the water, which parted and let her 
go to the rock with feet as dry as if 
walking on the ground. 

For a long time the woman worked for 
the Jamignac, without once trying to taste 
the treasure bread she had been forbidden 
to touch. But the day came at length, 
when the curious woman could resist no 
longer. “I will take but a tiny crumb,” 
she reasoned, “tout petit, just enough to 
get the taste.” And this, alas, the woman 
did. 


When the woman of Aguerria came to 


the water’s edge, she struck the river as 
usual with her wand. But the water re- 
fused to part. She struck again, and yet 
again. As nothing happened, the woman 
began to tremble. “What have I done?” 
she cried, wringing her hands in despair. 
Suddenly the Queen of the lamignac stood 
before the frightened culprit. “You have 
stolen our bread!” she said. “Never again 
may you come here. We were going to 
repay your services with a chest of gold, 
but now you must leave us with nothing 
at all.” 

So the woman of Aguerria was pun- 
ished for stealing the fairy bread, and 
since that day, so old folk say, you some- 
times may see on the rock of La Fée the 
chest of gold which the foolish woman 
might have owned. 

Basque housewives not only pride them- 
selves on the whiteness of their bread, but 
on its lightness as well. “May le bon Dieu 
make my loaves as big as those of the 
woman from Ahuruxte,” is an ancient 
folk saying originating in the story of the 
stingy from over the Spanish 
border. 

One Saturday, so goes the tale, as the 
mistress of the house was baking bread, 
a hungry beggar woman stopped at the 
door and asked for a small roll. Grudg- 
ingly, the houswife put into the oven a 
very little piece of dough, which suddenly 
became a loaf of bread. “Too big for 
thought the avaricious woman, 


woman 


’ 


an alms,’ 


taking an even smaller piece of dough, 
and slipping that into the oven; but that, 
too, grew into a loaf, longer and plumper 
than the first. 

The miserly woman, who could not 
endure the idea of giving away so fine 
a lcaf, determined to make a third attempt. 
This time, taking up a speck of dough so 
tiny one could hardly see it, she placed 
it into the oven and shut the door. But 
the tiny particle swelled and _ swelled, 
and became, at length, so great a loaf that 
the over was entirely filled. 

Then at last the beggar spoke. “I am 
the Blessed Virgin,” she said. “Because 
you find your alms too big to give to a 
hungry beggar woman, I declare to you 
that from this day no wheat shall grow in 
your fields, or be garnered from off your 
lands or those of villagers hereabouts.” 

Speaking in this wise, the Virgin van- 
ished. And so Basque housewives used 
to say, when putting their bread into the 
oven to bake, “May le bon Dieu make my 
loaves as big as those of the woman from 
Ahuruxte.” 


Do you know that carrots belong to the 
same plant family as parsnips, celery and 
caraway. They are a native of Europe 
but are now found in nearly all parts of 
the world. Virginia was probably the first 
home of the carrot in this country, where 
it was grown in 1609. 





everyone! 








Brighten Your Lunchroom 
With 


Colorful Uniforms! 


Why have your lunchroom dull and 
drab when colorful DIX-MAKE uni- 
forms cost you no more. 

The styles are smart. The fabrics are 
durable, the colors are guaranteed ab- 
solutely fast, and the tailoring is per- 
fection itself. And just think what a 
cheering effect color will 


Write for a free booklet 
of uniform styles. 


Model 928—vVat dye linene, waist- 
line, flared skirt model with white 
attached collar in blue, green, orchid, 
pink, tan and yellow. Sizes 14 to 46. 


Price $1.95. 
Dix-Make 
UNIFORMS 
HENRY A. DIX & SONS CORPORATION 


141 Madison Avenue, New York 


have on 











E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 
Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


331 Spring Street, New York City 


Bridgeton 


BRAND 


and 


New Jersey 
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Maintaining Interest 
Sewing Classes 


In 


A graduation frock for the Junior Miss 
(Pictorial printed pattern 5594) 


VERY teacher knows that interest in 

a subject is one of the most important 
factors if real progress is to be made. 
It is sometimes hard to arouse interest 
even more difficult to sustain ,it, 
when the time allowed to 
classes is short, and the intervals be- 
tween these periods are relatively long. 

Perhaps sewing instruction suffers more 
these drawbacks than any other 
subject. A pupil starts a piece of work, 
but before it can be finished so much 
time has elapsed that she has lost all in- 
terest in it. 

There are wavs of meeting these dif- 
ficulties and the results of the time and 
effort involved in working them out are 
so gratifying that they are well worth 
while. 

One method reaches beyond the school 
room, and into the home, and it pro- 
more quickly than most 
one which may be 


and 
especially 


from 


duces results 
others. The plan is 
carried on entirely outside the regular 
schedule and is briefly somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

The main object is to arouse and hold 
the interest of the pupils. To do this it is 
important that they may make things for 
themselves or others, which can be 
finished and in use within a reasonable 
time. Wherever possible it is an excel- 
lent plan to endeavor to enlist the mothers’ 
help in encouraging their daughters to 
learn to sew and to encourage them to 
make things at home. Simple undergar- 
ments, aprons, and even easy-to-make 
frocks can be used for this work and, 
while some of the mothers may help the 
children to do the actual sewing, it mat- 
ters little since the main object of this 
sewing at home idea is to make the child 
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want to learn to sew well by letting her 
experience the pleasure of producing gar- 
ments which she can use and show to: her 
friends, 

It is also a good plan tu encourage the 
pupils to form sewing clubs to meet after 
school hours, and to allow them to give 
a little fashion one of the 
school rooms to display the garments 
made by the various girls. Of course, the 
dresses not be made at the club 
meetings. In fact it is better for the 
girls to work on them in their spare time 
at home so as to finish them up quickly. 
The object of the club would be merely 
the feeling of unity and of companion- 
ship in the work in hand. 


show in 


need 


There are many simple articles which 
school for 
many 


outside of 
gifts, 


girls can make 
birthday and _ holiday 
teachers 
to bring these articles to school and give 
a small portion of the class period to 
looking over them and giving help or sug- 


gestions, 


and 


At the beginning of the February 
term many schools will start work on 
dresses to be made for June graduations. 
Much interest can be created in this 
project by securing from the various 
pattern companies good illustrations of 
new styles for these dresses and samples 
of new fabrics from textile houses and 
local stores. Of course, the styles se- 
lected must not be too complicated but 
they should be smart and attractive. It 
is better to put in a bit of extra work 
on graduation frocks and have them 
pleasing to the prospective wearers than 


to sacrifice their pleasure in them for the | 


sake of expediency. A girl’s enthusiasm 


for a frock she really likes will render it 


far easier for her to make than a much 
simpler garment in which she has no 


interest. 


One of the large pattern houses has | 


prepared a number of new styles suitable 
for graduation frocks and has illustrated 
them on large sheets which 
pinned on a bulletin board where they 
can be examined by the pupils. A set of 
these will be sent without charge to sew- 
ing teachers who will write us for it, 


before February 15, enclosing a 2c stamp 


About Ourselves 


Not what we have, but what we use; 
Not what we see, but what we choose— 
These are the things that mar or bless 
The sum of human happiness. 
—-Selected 





find it possible to allow them | 


can be | 








INTEREST 
WANES 


...include Color 
in the Project 


Color—bindings, facings or 


3ias Fold Tape develop in- 


Lines of 
strappings of 
teresting color harmonies. 


Masses of Color—conventional motifs 
made with a clever twist of the tape add 
that essential touch of individuality to a 


variety of garments. 


’ 
WRIGHT’S BIAS FOLD TAPE 

—is made in colors which combine attrac- 
tively. 

-is made in colors which harmonize with 
the season’s fabrics. + 

-is made in quality fabrics which are 
easily handled. 


—is made in widths which serve a variety 
ot uses. 


WRIGHT'S 
BIAS FOLD TAPE 
The Standard For 
More Than 30 Years 


WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO. 
Dept. S-132, Orange, N. J. 


Please send for use in my teaching: 


(] Color Sample Card (] Sewing Book No. 25 
C) Leaflet A—Bias Fold Tape in the Making 
C) Leaflet D—Bias Fold Tape, its Decorative Uses 


Name ... 
Address 


Teacher of 





Abstracts from Current Magazines 


“An Experiment in Making Food Study 
Practical,” by Helen Raymond, in Home 
Economics News, September, 1931, tells 
how actual pies, roasts, vegetables, and 
other foods, that were taken home for 
the family to eat served to convince the 
girls and their families that food study 
in school can be of real value. In the 
project described girls brought their own 
supplies from home and the products 
made included soups, chowder, meats, left- 
overs, vegetables, bread and its variation 
muffins, biscuits, cakes, cookies, cream 
puffs, puddings, pies, cruellers, jams, 
jellies, and all types of canned fruits and 
vegetables. 

At first the supplies were meager for 
parents were skeptical about the whole 
idea, but it became so popular that it was 
necessary to make a definite ruling that 
oniy one girl could only make one pie! 
The girls developed a sense of responsi- 
bility and high standards and the work 
seemed practical; six different vegetables 
ready for the table with the cost of each 
figured out, made a more impressive ap- 
peal than an hour of discussion. 





In the story “Feeding the School Chil- 
dren in the Hawaiian Islands,” the valu- 
able place of the: school. cafeteria in the 
educational program of Hawaii is de- 
scribed by Mrs. Caroline W. Edwards, 
Territorial Supervisor for Home Eco- 
nomics Education in Hawaii, School 
Feeding, September, 1931. In the public 
schools of Hawaii the present cafeteria 
is an important part of the health pro- 
gram as well as an Americanizing influ- 
ence. There are 95 of these cafeterias 
serving from 50 to 2000 five-cent lunches 
daily, or a total of 27,000 lunches daily, 
aud also 3,000 one-cent breakfasts daily. 
The price is just enough to cover the food 
cost, for the students give time regularly 
in carrying on the work. A wholesome, 
well-balanced meal is provided and one 
which appeals to the children since they 
cannot afford to pay for what they won’t 
eat. The cost is kept down by strict 
economy, large scale buying, and prepara- 
tion of only a few dishes. In some schools 
only one lunch is offered. There are 
pleasant surroundings and the children 
learn American eating habits, using knives 
and forks. 





“How Shall We Manage the School 
Lunch?” Home Economics News, August, 
1931. A discussion of the various ways 
of providing the hot school lunch, a sub- 
ject which seems to be of increasing con- 
cern. In many cases it is taken care of by 
the foods classes, but sometimes there 
is paid help and sometimes mothers take 
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turns giving their time. Sometimes. stu- 
dents give time outside of classes in pay- 
ment for their lunches. The plan adopted 
depends largely on the number of lunches 
to be served. At a conference made up 
of home economics teachers it was agreed 
that when the foods classes are wholly 
responsible for feeding above 50 pupils, it 
means exploitation of the class; but that 
up to that number, by careful rotation of 
duties among groups of 2 to 4 girls, the 
problem can be handled without injury to 
the class; and that it gives good training 
in preparing large quantities of food. 





“Training Club Secretaries in News 
Writing,” Extension Service Review, Sep- 
tember, 1931. A system for training sec- 
retaries of home demonstration clubs in 
new writing has been put in operation in 
Michigan by the local extension nutri- 
tionist and extension editor. It was de- 
veloped te give publicity to home eco- 
nomics activities and to arouse further 
interest in them. One-day schools are 
held at which news writers are instructed 
in writing to give definite information 
about the home economics extension pro- 
gram and in a style acceptable to local 
editors. 





“The Selection of Subject Matter in 
Relation to Activities of Pupils,” by 
Beulah I. Coon, Federal Board of Voca- 
tional Education, in the Home Economics 
News, August, 1931, explains that, in an 
investigation of marketing and launder- 
ing classes, abstract instruction did not 
appeal as practical and was not absorbed 
by students. Subject matter must be 
taught in relation to activities in which 
the students participate. It was found 
that many of the girls actually buy food 
as part of their family duties and prob- 
ably needed instruction in how to buy, 
yet tests based on class instruction along 
these lines were passed with little success. 
Suggestions are made for improving the 
class content so that the fundamental ideas 
taught will function not only as informa- 
tion but also as judgments and abilities 
actually useful in everyday experience. 





“How We Tried to Meet the Tradition 
of Just ‘Sewing’,” by M. Irene Rich, 
Home Economics News, August, 1931. 
In a class survey of the garments actually 
being worn by the students, it was found 
that three out of the four garments could 
be made at home, but of these only 17.6% 
were actually made at home and 82.4% 
were ready-made. This brought out the 
point that the tradition of spending all 
the class time in clothing construction 
might better be changed to 17.6% of the 


time for making garments and 82.4% ior 
learning how to buy and select ready- 
made garments. It was decided that prob- 
lems of care, repair, becoming line and 
color needed to be studied if the girls 
were to be well dressed. 


How the schools in Akron, Ohio, co- 
operated with the social service workers 
in “Putting Rubber into the Akron Food 
Dollar,” is told by Elsie M. Maxwell, in 
the Home Economics News, June, 1931. 
In Akron the home economics departments 
of the University and the public schools 
cooperated with social service agencies 
in spreading information on low cost bal- 
anced diets, as suggested by the United 
States Bureau of Home _ Economics. 
Classes for homemakers were started and 
buying was carefully directed to spend 
money wisely in spite of personal whims 
and tastes, religious prejudices, and fami- 
ly food habits. In the public schools a 
program of exhibitions was carried on for 
a week. A menu list worked out from 
the suggestions of the Bureau of Home 
Economics was used as a basis and from 
this a week’s market list was made. At 
each exhibition much mimeographed ma- 
terial on food budgets and low cost bal- 
anced diets, market guides, and menus was 
distributed. There were displayed the 
actual foods included in the week’s mar- 
ket list for these particular menus,—with 
amount and price attached. Sometimes 
meals for a whole day were displayed, 
sometimes one meal, or 100 calorie por- 
tions, or foods in which milk is a chief 
constituent, or a day’s portion of the mar- 
ket order. During the week about 1800 
women saw the exhibit. They commented, 
asked questions, and asked for extra 
printed material to pass on to friends. 

“Maintenance for Home Economics 
Classes, With Definite Budget Sugges- 
tions,” by Adah H. Hess, Home Economics 
News, September, 1931, shows that to be 
effective, home economics courses must 
run on definite equipment and maintenance 
budgets. The allowance for the courses 
should be determined by the size of the 
class and the subject studied. It was 
figured that $1.00 per month per pupil 
enrolled in food classes, 25 cents per 
month for each in clothing classes, and 
20 cents per month for each pupil in home 
problems is necessary, provided the classes 
includes at least 10 students. Besides sup- 
plies, this should buy magazines and refer- 
ence books. The budget for the actual 
expenditures should be planned with the 
pupils so that they will feel a responsibili- 
ty in keeping records and sticking to the 
plan they have helped to launch. 
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MORE 
PLAYS 
WITH A PURPOSE 


A companion book to 


PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 


This new book contains twelve plays 
never before put into book form, and 
several have not been published before. 


This collection of plays are more ad- 
vanced than the first book of “‘Plays With 
a Purpose,”’ and are suitable for older 
Home Economics students. 


Price $1.50, postage prepaid 


Ready for delivery about 
February 1, 1932 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 








_.. Be Stylish 
In Your Classroom 
Too! 


Smart—isn’t it? And it’s just as well 
made as it is attractive and eco- 
nomical. 


You'll love to wear it in your class- 
room and at home. And wait till you 
see how beautifully it washes! 


Write for your free copy 
of our uniform style 
booklet. 


Model 966—Smart trimmed princess 
effect, made of White Pepperell 
Broadcloth with perky trimmed cuffs. 
Sizes 14 to 44. Price $1.95. Model 
965—In White Linene. Price $1.95. 





Bix-Mlake 


\ UNIFORMS 


HENRY A. DIX & SONS CORP. 


141 Madison Avenue, New York 








RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


For sixteen years we have specialized in providing 
Home Economics Educators with reliable illustrative 
materials consisting of educational samples, charts 
or exhibits of high grade products. 

Lesson helps and valuable teaching suggestions are 
also published in the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home Economics Edu- 
cators that have enrolled to receive the Service. 
This Service is provided through the cooperation of 
several of the leading manufacturers of the United 
States, to Home Economics Educators who desire 
reliable, illustrative material and authentic data re- 
garding it. 

If you are not receiving this Service write today 
giving your title and the subjects you teach and your 
— will be enrolled without cost or other obliga- 
ions. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, Director 
FREEPORT, NEW YORK 














ARE YOUR HIPS 
A PROBLEM? 


If so you will be delighted with the 
special Larger Hip Patterns now 
available in Pictorial Printed Patterns. 


ARE YOU FIVE FEET TWO 
OR UNDER? 


There are special patterns for you 
whether you are slim or plump. They 
are Pictorial’s Little Woman Patterns. 


These special type patterns are sold 
by representative stores everywhere 
and are made only by 


THE PICTORIAL REVIEW COMPANY 
222 West 39th Street New York City 
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OLD FAMILIAR 
DISHES 


with a sparkling new 
delight— 
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SEWING ROOM 
SUPPLIES 
Pinking Machines 
Threads Needles 
Dress Forms and Skirt Gauges 
Pins and Many 
Other Items 


$6°° 


« : 
Complete 
with 
Cutter Send for Circular and Price List 
BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO. 
337 W. Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
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How to keep towels young... 


CANNON towels are soft but tough. They’re made for 
comfort, speed, hard work. But to keep them fluffy 
and young you must wash them properly. We have 
the latest rules, prepared by specialists in good house- 
keeping. May we send you a copy of them? ... 
Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York City. 


» CANNON TOWELS 





HEIGHT AND WEIGHT 
CHARTS 


For Boys and Girls 


Arranged from Dr. Wood's Tables. 
Ages from 5 to 18 years. 
Heights from 3 feet 3 inches to 6 feet. 


Printed on heavy cards—5c each. 
25c¢ for 10. 
50c for 25. 
80c for 50. 
$1.50 for 100. 


PRACTICAL HOME 
ECONOMICS 


468 Fourth Avenue New York City 





Buying Canned Goods 
(Continued from page 24) 


care should be taken and much thought 
given to the future order. Some author- 
ities feel that due to fluctuating prices the 
buyer of futures may not gain or lose 
over a period of years, since he might 
profit one year and lose the same amount 
the next. There are advantages of fu- 
ture buying over the spot or hand-to- 
mouth buying in that it saves time, in- 
sures a well chosen, varied stock, a stand- 
ardized line of goods, and satisfaction in 
knowing that the greater needs are sup- 
plied for a certain period of time. The 
buyer who depends on the hand-to-mouth 
buying may find herself unable to get a 
desirable product late in the season, may 
be inconvenienced by delays in transpor- 
tation, and may lose money due to abso- 
lute need of an article without sufficient 
time to compare products and prices of 
different firms. The future buyer will ar- 
range the deliveries to suit her conven- 
ience and check on prices and amounts 
when delivered. She has the protection of 
not having to pay a higher price if there 
has been an advance, and is given the 
benefit of a drop in price if such has 
taken place since the placement of her 
order. Extras and unusual foods may be 
bought as needed if desired. 

The canner is pleased to have the pur- 
chaser place future orders so he may 
gauge the production more accurately. 

The use of foods must be considered 
before buying. If many salads are served, 
products suitable for such should be se- 
cured. Salads demand a firm product of 
good quality and color. Sauces and fruits 
for breakfast will also demand attractive, 
appetizing food. Pastries, fruit puddings, 
and such desserts will enable the buyer 
to stock heavier on lower grade fruits. 

Some institutions find that always serv- 
ing a salad or relish at lunch and dinner 
meets with high approval and_ supplies 





To Teachers 


The editor invites all home eco- 
nomics teachers to send in items 
of interest for publication in Prac- 
tical Home Economics. 

Personal notes, educational 
itemts, feature articles concerning 
teaching problems or 
Home Economic 
value are all The 
greater cooperation receive, 
the more interesting to each and 
all can these pages be. 

Jot down your ideas as 
think of them, or better still, type- 
write them and address to the Ex- 
change Editor, Practical Home 
Economics, 468 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


successful 
new ideas of 
acceptable. 


we 


you 
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satisfaction with a meal which is some- 
times lacking. It is advantageous to be 
well supplied with fruit and vegetables, 
even a few canned potatoes, as fresh 
goods may not arrive when expected, or 
an emergency may occur and the cook 
rush to the store room to complete the 
menu. Certain climates demand certain 
foods and the person supplying the food 
must study such conditions in order to 
satisfy her group. 

Time and money will be saved if the 
food is bought in containers as large as 
can be used to an advantage. The use of 
small containers demands more storage 
space, they take more time to open and 
prepare, and are more expensive. Most 
institutions will find the number ten can 
the best for general use. Tin containers 
are less expensive than glass and requires 
less care in handling. Such articles as 
condiments and sauces may be used to an 
advantage if bought in a small container. 
The buyer should compute the amount 
needed for one serving and buy accord- 
ingly, so there will not be a large amount 
wasted if the product is one that must be 
used soon after opening. Special occas- 
sions may demand a few cases of small 
cans as unusual products often come in 
the small containers only. Hospitals or 
such institutions may find use for small 
containers of foods that are not used in 
large quantities, which might be the case 
of foods for special diseases. In general, 
the buyer should buy standardized sizes 
of containers and the size that suits her 
particular needs regardless of “special 
offers” presented by salesman who are 
closing a certain line or anxious for a sale. 

The most important factor, but often 
under emphasized, is a stock of goods 
which will meet the dietetic requirements 
for the group of people for whom the 
food is bought. A generous supply of 
vitamins, minerals, protiens, carbohydrates, 
fats, water, and cellulose should be sup- 
plied. The dietitian will not rely upon 
her store room to furnish these com- 
pletely but she will find it an important 
source of the food stuffs required to keep 
the body in good physical condition. Many 
institutions fail to meet these needs and 
the clientele suffers from the many ail- 
ments resulting from the deficient diet. 
Even the best grade of canned goods 
should not be used to the exclusion of 
well prepared fresh foods, yet they do in- 
sure certain elements needed for growth 
and development, are accessible the whole 
year, and generally speaking are less ex- 
pensive than good fresh products. 

The person who buys for an institution, 
whether it be high school cafeteria, college 
dining room, hospital, or home for the 
aged, must study her situation carefully 
and thoughtfully, weigh the current eco- 
nomic situation, know her immediate and 
future needs, be ever vigilant of prices 
and qualities, demand the highest quality 
possible, and insist on the best service. 
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Pinder as well as professional magazines are 
required to keep minds active, youthful, flexible. 
Since the list you wish to read regularly assumes 
considerable proportions, we believe that you will 
welcome relief from the tiresome details of ordering 


ECONOMICS ECONOMICS 


HYGEIA Value $7.00 McCALL’S 


ECONOMICS 
PRACTICAL HOME | $3.75 | womans HOME 
J 
) 


ECONOMICS 
nl COMPANION 
INSTRUCTOR Value $4.00 COLLIER’S 


PRACTICAL HOME 
ECONOMICS 

DELINEATOR $3.15 ECONOMICS 

BETTER HOMES & Wines Stuhe SCHOOL ARTS 
GARDENS MAGAZINE 





PRACTICAL HOME | 


ALL THE 
MAGAZINES 


YOU NEED 


For so Much Less Money! 


subscriptions—particularly at a saving. Listed below 
you will find some bargains we have contrived for 
you. These low prices apply to renewals as well as 
new subscriptions. When ordering, use the coupon 
printed below. 


PRACTICAL HOME, PRACTICAL HOME PRACTICAL HOME 


$3.90 ECONOMICS 


| $5.90 | AMERICAN COOKERY [ y,iuss1.so | PICTORIAL REVIEW | $3.50 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE J caacmece mom  } PICTORIAL REVIEW | Value $4.00 


| FASHION | 
| $4.65 QUARTERLY 


Value $5.00 


PRACTICAL HOME 
ECONOMICS 
$4.75 COSMOPOLITAN . $5.40 


HOUSEKEEPING 





{ Value $5.00 GOOD | Value $7.00 
; } 





New ANNIOAN 


American Cookery $1.40 | Current History 
American Home 1.00 | Delineator 
American Magazine 2.50 | Forum 
Asia 3.50 | Golden Book 
Atlantic Monthly 3.75 | Good Housekeeping 
Better Homes & Harper’s Bazaar 
Gardens -50 | Harper’s Magazine 
Child Life 2.50| House & Garden 
Collier’s Weekly 1.75 | Hygeia 
Correct English 2.25 | Instructor 
Cosmopolitan 2.25 | Junior Home 
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MAKE UP YOUR OWN CLUB OR ADD ANY OF THESE TO YOUR LIST 


Journal of Home Review of Reviews $2.50 

Economics $3.00 | Saturday Evening Post 2.00 
Ladies’ Home Journal 1.00} School Arts 2.85 
McCall’s Magazine 1.00 | Scribner’s a 3.50 
Parents’ Magazine 1.75 | Time 5.00 
Pathfinder .85 | Vanity Fair 2.75 
Pictorial Review 1.00 | Vogue 5.50 
Practical Home Woman’s Home 

Economics 1.90 Companion 1.00 
Reader’s Digest 3.00 | World’s Work 3.50 








MAGAZINES DESIRED 
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Please send for one year the magazines listed below. I enclose payment in full $ 
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Educational Helps tor Home Economics Teachers 


Below are listed booklets and other helps to home etonomics teachers. 
Send your request direct to the manufacturer, mentioning 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 








Singer Educational 
Publications 
(furnished free to all teachers) 


Teachers’ Text Books 
Form 1876—Machine Sewing. , 
Form 1917—Short Cuts to Home Sewing. 
Form 1945—How to Make Dresses. 

(Price 10c to pupils.) 
Form 1976—How to ake Children’s 
Clothes. (Price 10c to pupils.) 
Form 2013—How to Make Draperies. 
Form E. D. 68—Test Chart—No. 66 
Machine Head. 


For Students 
Form 1689—A Manual of Family Sew- 
ing Machines. 
Form E. D. 61—Stitching Charts for 
Practice Work. 
Also Wall Charts showing stitching 
mechanism of various machines. 


Singer Service to Schools 
Includes an intensive course in prac- 
tical machine operation and adjustment 
for sewing teachers, with free materials 
for practice work. Also demonstration 
lessons for sewing classes at completion 
of intensive teachers’ course. 
Full information upon request to 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Educational Department 
149 Rroadway, New York City, N. Y. 


The Modern Home Laundry 


A scientific booklet of 96 pages on mod- 
ern, approved home laundering methods. 
Gives authoritative information on the 
care of all types of fabrics, stain re- 
moval, etc. A splendid textbook for use 
in Home Economics classes. 

Single copies 10 cents. 

A copy will be sent free upon request to 
any teacher of Home Economice. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Educational Dept.—PH-132 
Gwynne Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Food Economy 


Contains the most practical and helpful 
lessons in meal improvement and the 
saving of food money. Leading colleges 
are using this booklet in class work. 
We furnish it free in any quantity re- 
quired. Ask for sample first. 


KNOX GELATINE 


111 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 





“The Story of Coffee’ 


An illustrated booklet telling of the his- 
tory, growth and use of coffee, especially 
prepared for students of home economics. 
Write for free copy to 


BUREAU OF 
COFFEE INFORMATION 
51 West 45th Street New York City 


A Series of Lesson Plans 
Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 
really is. 

Home Economics Department 

R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 





FREE FOR COOKERY CLASSES: 
the Famous Royal Cook Book. 


Over 350 practical, tested recipes 
for all kinds of delicious foods. 
Furnished free to teachers in any 
quantity desired. Address Royal 
Baking Powder, Product of Standard 
Brands Inc., Dept. 160, 691 Wash- 
ington Street, New York, N. Y. 





Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
A diet booklet, “Telling Fortunes with 
Foods,” will also be sent. 

Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 

Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 

Los Angeles California 





Before you diet see your doctor 


Let America be warned to eat 
enough. Many foods are more de- 
licious and nourishing with sugar. 
Good food promotes good health. 
The Sugar Institute, 129 Front St., 
New York, N. Y. 








PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 


An interesting collection of eighteen plays of various lengths written 
for Home Economics classes for demonstration and exhibition purposes. 


INCLUDED ARE: 


How It All Began 
Pageant of the Home 


The Awakening of Amy Brant 


Ethel Sunderland 


Mary M. Buckley 


Take Our Advice 
Food Fairies’ Party 
A Day in Happytown 


Florence Harris 
Edna Schaeffer 


Elizabeth Lewis 


Attractive board binding. .144-pages 5¥%2 x 8. $1.50, including postage. 





Practical Home Economics 468 Fourth Avenue 


ORDER BLANK 


Enclosed please find 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for ....:. years. 
One year $3.00 


New York City 


ee ere Te ee for which send 


Two years $3.00 


PUAYS WITHA PURPOSE 6665. ceric neuen copies 


$1.50 per eopy 











PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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